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INTRODUCTION 

IN  spite  of  widespread  popular  information  about 
the  evils  of  narcotics,  the  traffic  in  these  dangerous 
drugs  is  huge,  and  seems  to  be  growing  all  the  time. 
It  is  a menacing  situation.  Meetings,  national  and 
international,  have  been  held,  conventions  have  been 
signed,  laws  have  been  passed,  but  the  traffic  seems 
ever  to  keep  ahead  of  the  control.  Existing  measures 
for  combating  the  smugglers  are  inadequate,  and 
unless  there  is  radical  improvement  the  evil  will  con- 
tinue to  spread,  and  the  scope  of  narcotic  enslave- 
ment will  grow  in  ever  widening  circles. 

Convincing  testimony  as  to  the  threatening  situa- 
tion has  been  borne  officially  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Opium  and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  by  many  members  of  this 
Committee  personally.  At  the  ninth  session,  in  1927, 
the  representative  of  the  British  Government  said 
that  “the  illicit  traffic  still  exists  on  an  enormous 
scale,”  that  “leakages  in  the  drug  trade  are  occurring 
on  a gigantic  scale  in  various  places,”  that  “the  illicit 
trade  is  a worldwide  menace.”  He  stated  that  “the 
situation  in  India  is  alarming,  and  there  is  the  very 
gravest  danger  there  from  the  abuse  of  cocaine.”  In- 
formation from  a Russian  paper,  an  official  organ, 
depicted  what  he  termed  “a  ghastly  state  of  affairs” 
as  the  result  of  drugs. 
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Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne  of  Great  Britain,  in  dis- 
cussing the  salient  aspects  of  the  traffic  stated,  “I  do 
not  apologize  for  reminding  the  Committee  of  these 
points,  for  they  demonstrate  in  a lurid  manner  the 
enormous  scale  of  the  illicit  traffic  and  the  enormous 
harm  it  is  doing.” 

The  representative  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  same 
meeting,  reminded  the  Committee  that  “the  evils  it  is 
called  upon  to  check  are  of  enormous  extent  and  the 
persons  financing  the  smuggling  trade  are  powerful.” 

The  representative  of  India  stated  that  the  amount 
of  cocaine  introduced  into  India  is  about  41  times  the 
legitimate  consumption.  He  characterized  it  aptly  as 
“an  appalling  situation.” 

The  representative  of  France,  speaking  of  the 
traffic  in  drugs  by  post,  said  it  was  clear  that  an  “im- 
mense organization”  was  “involved  in  this  form  of 
smuggling,”  and  called  it  a “very  alarming  state  of 
affairs.” 

The  representative  of  Italy  said  that  the  situation 
is  “daily  growing  worse”  that  “the  pest  exists  every- 
where” and  that  “whole  countries  are  heading  for 
disaster.” 

Profoundly  impressive  and  stirring  as  are  these 
statements,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  able  men  having 
vast  knowledge  of  the  history  and  facts  of  the  traffic, 
one  might  yet  say  that  they  are  individual  judg- 
ments only.  But  the  Committee  itself  has  formally,  as 
a body,  come  to  similar  conclusions,  and  these  conclu- 
sions have  been  formally  accepted  and  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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For  instance,  the  report  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Committee  in  1922,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  spoke  of  the  “enormous 
scale”  on  which  morphine  had  been  illicitly  intro- 
duced into  China,  and  added  that  it  was  “notorious 
that  a large  illicit  traffic  was  being  carried  on  in  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  America  as  well  as 
in  the  Far  East.” 

Again,  the  report  of  the  seventh  session  of  the 
Committee  in  1925,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Malcolm  Delevingne,  commented  on  “huge  financial 
resources  at  the  back  of  it  and  the  world-wide  connec- 
tions of  the  persons  engaged.” 

The  report  of  the  eighth  session  in  1926,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  M.  Bourgois  of  France,  said 
that  the  “illicit  trade  was  very  great”  and  that  “there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  drugs  continue  to  be  manufac- 
tured on  a scale  vastly  in  excess  of  the  world’s  medical 
and  scientific  requirements.” 

The  report  of  the  ninth  session  in  1927,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  India,  char- 
acterized the  illicit  traffic  as  “enormous” ; it  stated 
that  “drugs  are  smuggled  into  the  Far  East  and  else- 
where in  huge  quantities.” 

The  writing  of  these  chapters  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  and  emphasizing  certain 
measures  which  we  believe  must  be  enforced  if  this 
devastating  narcotic  drug  traffic  is  to  be  controlled. 
There  are  medical,  psychological,  and  educational  as- 
pects of  the  problem  of  combating  drug  addiction 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  thoroughly,  for 
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we  are  here  concerned  with  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  legal  and  police  measures.  In  particu- 
lar, the  treatment  of  former  addicts  seems  to  present 
many  problems  for  the  sociologist.  Advances  along 
these  lines  will  undeniably  hasten  the  day  when  drugs 
are  properly  controlled  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
will  help  counteract  any  faults  in  the  operation  of 
police  measures.  But  we  purpose  to  deal  with  the  pri- 
mary evil,  the  matter  of  Drug  Supply  itself.  It  is 
felt  that  the  most  successful  way  to  secure  general 
understanding  of  the  measures  required  to  control 
supply  will  be  to  give  a sketch  of  the  drug  situation 
in  general,  explaining  as  briefly  as  possible  the  na- 
ture of  the  drugs,  the  nature  of  the  users,  and  the 
nature  of  the  traffic,  in  order  to  show  in  what  ways 
these  drugs  are  dangerous  and  what  measures  are 
necessary  to  cope  with  them.  Such  a sketch,  it  is 
hoped,  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  steps  to  be 
taken  are  few,  and  plain  to  see. 

Attention  will  be  centered  upon  the  major  drugs 
of  addiction,  those  derived  from  the  opium  poppy 
(the  two  most  disastrous  being  morphine  and  heroin) , 
and  from  coca  leaf  (cocaine).  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  dangerous  drugs,  which  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed. They  are  either  produced  synthetically  (such 
as  paraldehyde,  ether,  and  veronal),  or  derived  from 
plants  (such  as  peyote  buttons,  kava,  certain  kinds 
of  mushrooms,  and  hashish).  The  decision  not  to  take 
up  the  case  of  hashish  should  be  explained.  This  poi- 
son, which  possesses  dangerous  powers,  has  great 
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numbers  of  devotees  throughout  southern  Asia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  northern  Africa.  Hashish  is  an  evil  drug. 
It  has  given  to  the  languages  of  the  West  no  less 
ominous  a word  than  “assassin,”  the  assassins  having 
been  originally  members  of  a band  of  terrorists  in 
Persia  who  were  reputed  to  commit  their  atrocities 
under  the  influence  of  hashish.  Despite  its  effective- 
ness, however,  it  is  what  might  be  called  a “natural” 
drug.  It  is  not  a manufactured,  concentrated  drug.  It 
does  not  possess,  that  is,  the  quintessence  of  power 
and  destructiveness  which  modern  chemistry  has 
given  to  the  manufactured  derivatives  of  the  poppy 
and  the  coca  leaf,  and  it  is  these  derivatives  that  are 
dealt  with  here.  For  though  there  are  many  habit- 
forming drugs  available  in  nature,  and  though  man 
from  prehistoric  times  has  continually  become  the 
victim  of  his  own  ingenuity  in  discovering  their  prop- 
erties, it  is  only  since  the  development  of  chemistry 
during  the  nineteenth  century  that  man’s  persistent 
attempts  to  find  happiness  in  pill  form  have  devel- 
oped their  present  sinister  aspect. 

The  smoking  or  eating  of  opium  will  produce  pro- 
nounced ill  effects  upon  the  human  body,  but  in  most 
cases  physical  deterioration  is  slow.  With  morphine 
or  heroin,  however,  the  attack  upon  mentality  and 
physique  may  be  swift,  strong,  and  ruthless.  And 
likewise,  whereas  it  generally  requires  years  for  the 
coquero  of  South  America  to  ruin  his  nerves  and  di- 
gestion by  chewing  the  natural  leaf  of  the  coca  shrub, 
yet  the  drug  cocaine,  which  has  been  refined  out  of 
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this  same  leaf  and  which  is  a hundred  times  more  effi- 
cient, can  transform  its  victim  into  a quivering, 
hunted  wild  beast  even  within  a few  months. 

These  chemically  refined  products  are  known  as 
alkaloids.  The  term  alkaloid  was  originally  applied  to 
any  organic  base,  as  chemists  call  it.  Now  we  usually 
understand  by  alkaloids  only  those  bases  of  vegetable 
origin  which  possess  marked  poisonous  character- 
istics. Morphine  is  an  alkaloid  of  opium;  cocaine  is 
an  alkaloid  of  the  coca  leaf.  Caffeine  is  an  alkaloid  of 
coffee  or  tea ; nicotine,  of  tobacco.  Heroin  is  morphine 
treated  with  acetic  acid.  In  these  pages  are  discussed 
morphine,  heroin,  and  cocaine,  the  alkaloids  that  have 
become  so  dangerous  to  humanity  because  of  their 
power,  their  appalling  habit-forming  properties,  and 
their  international  distribution. 

We  have  often  heard  the  paradoxical  term  “neces- 
sary evil.”  That  usually  means  an  evil  which  seems 
particularly  deeply  intrenched  and  hard  to  eradi- 
cate : war,  for  example,  or  disease,  insanity,  economic 
disputes.  There  are  many  of  these  evils,  and  they  are 
all  heavy  millstones  around  the  neck  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. All  the  more  reason  that  we  should  set  promptly 
and  efficiently  about  the  business  of  freeing  ourselves 
from  those  evils  which  are  less  “necessary.”  The 
Drug  Menace  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  go,  for  not 
only  is  this  a degrading  burden  with  which  society 
need  not  be  saddled,  but  there  is  a definite  course  of 
action  by  which  it  can  be  removed,  as  subsequent 
chapters  will  attempt  to  demonstrate. 


II 


THE  ALKALOIDS 

MORPHINE  AND  HEROIN 

THE  history  of  man’s  acquaintanceship  with 
opium  leads  us  back  among  the  vaguenesses  of 
remote  antiquity.  We  have  Sumerian  ideograms  dat- 
ing from  as  early  as  1000  b.c.  to  show  us  that  the  nar- 
cotic properties  of  the  poppy — here  called  the  “plant 
of  joy” — have  long  been  taken  advantage  of.  The 
Ebers  Egyptian  papyri,  dating  from  about  1500 
b.c. , specifically  mention  opium.  The  drug  is  men- 
tioned frequently  in  the  Assyrian  Medical  Tablets 
taken  from  the  library  of  the  Babylonian  king  Asur- 
banipal,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ.  In  Persia  the  problem  of  opium  eating  has 
existed  as  far  back  as  historic  record  extends.  Classi- 
cal literature  and  later  medical  writings  are  replete 
with  references  to  the  use  of  opium.  Homer  describes 
the  cup  of  Helen,  drunk  to  induce  forgetfulness,  in 
which  she  placed  the  drug  received  from  Polydamna ; 
Hippocrates  describes  its  hypnotic  powers;  Theo- 
phrastus describes  its  culture  and  harvesting;  Virgil 
mentions  the  sleep-bringing  poppy;  and  Scribonius 
Largus  describes  the  incising  of  the  capsules  to  ob- 
tain the  coveted  juice.  Plutarch  states  that  those  who 
gather  the  poppy  juice  without  due  care  fall  asleep 
from  inhaling  its  odor,  but  as  opium  has  no  such 
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power  to  induce  sleep,  it  is  probable  that  the  har- 
vesters surreptitiously  indulged  in  eating  it. 

Galen’s  eulogies  of  opium  in  the  second  century 
a.d.  might  well  have  been  the  forerunner  of  patent 
medicine  advertisements  of  our  own  time : 

It  resists  poison  and  venomous  bites,  cures  inveterate  head- 
ache, vertigo,  deafness,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  dimness  of  sight, 
loss  of  voice,  asthma,  coughs  of  all  kinds,  spitting  of  blood, 
tightness  of  breath,  colic,  the  iliac  poison,  jaundice,  hard- 
ness of  the  spleen,  stone,  urinary  complaints,  fevers,  drop- 
sies, leprosies,  the  troubles  to  which  women  are  subject, 
melancholy  and  all  pestilences. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  a physician  writing  in  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century,  states  that  one  Lysis  con- 
sumed at  one  time  as  much  as  four  drams  without 
injury. 

In  the  Dark  Ages,  when  European  culture  of  all 
types  suffered  its  great  eclipse,  the  popularity  of 
opium  continued.  Von  Tralles,  an  important  physi- 
cian of  the  times,  recommended  it  highly  for  malaria 
and  numerous  other  maladies.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod, too,  that  Arabic  medical  teachings  came  to  have 
a more  marked  effect  upon  Europe  through  the  close 
contact  of  the  Moslems  and  Christians  in  the  Cru- 
sades. Opium  was  well  known  in  Arabic  medicine. 
The  great  Arab  physician,  Avicenna,  spoke  highly 
of  it,  and  himself  died  from  its  use.  The  Arabs  not 
only  used  the  drug  themselves,  but  gave  it  to  their 
horses  and  camels  when,  on  long  desert  marches,  they 
were  short  of  food  and  water.  The  interdiction  of 
alcoholic  beverages  by  the  Prophet  Mohammed  is 
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said  to  have  had  an  influence  in  promoting  the  use  of 
opium  among  his  soldiers.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
a fact  that  a trail  of  opium  addiction  has  followed  in 
the  wake  of  all  Mohammedan  migrations  and  trade 
routes.  Arab  traders  first  took  the  drug  to  India  and 
China,  and  the  inroads  it  subsequently  made  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  these  two  countries  are  a matter  of 
common  knowledge. 

Paracelsus,  a turbulent  German  physician  and 
chemist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  carried  opium  in  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle  and  called  it  “the  stone  of  im- 
mortality.” Alpinus  in  the  same  period,  describing 
habitues  of  the  drug,  says : 

Their  bodies  lose  their  energy;  their  functions  deteriorate; 
moreover,  they  seem  inebriate  and  almost  benumbed  all  the 
while,  and  are  considered  fickle  by  everybody  since  at  one 
moment  they  affirm  a thing  and  the  next  they  deny  it,  and 
so  conduct  themselves  that  people  almost  dread  to  associate 
with  them  or  to  transact  serious  business. 

Platerus  of  Basle,  and  the  Belgian  van  Helmont 
used  it  with  prodigality,  the  latter  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  became  known  as  Doctor  Opiatus.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  physician,  Sylvius 
Franciscus  de  le  Boe,  said  that  he  could  not  practice 
without  it,  and  Sydenham,  one  of  the  foremost  Eng- 
lish physicians,  stated  that  “among  the  remedies 
which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  give  to  man  to 
relieve  his  sufferings,  none  is  so  universal  and  so  effi- 
cacious as  opium.”  Our  tincture  of  opium  of  today 
was  developed  from  Sydenham’s  laudanum.  Haller, 
the  greatest  among  medical  minds  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  wrote  of  the  drug  and,  according  to  Lom- 
broso,  was  himself  addicted  to  enormous  doses. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
opium  had  been  used  internally  only  in  the  crude 
form,  such  as  the  drug  itself  or  as  laudanum.  In  1803 
Durosne,  and  in  1805  Serturner  discovered  mor- 
phine, an  alkaloid  base  of  opium.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  to  be  isolated  and  marks 
the  beginning  of  a more  exact  method  of  drug  ad- 
ministration. The  discovery  of  codeine  followed  a few 
years  later,  and  many  other  alkaloids  of  opium  of 
more  or  less  importance  in  medicine  have  followed. 
Morphine  is  the  most  important  of  them  all  and  to- 
day opium  is  valued  upon  the  basis  of  the  percentage 
of  morphine  which  it  contains.  This  alkaloid  is 
roughly  from  four  to  six  times  stronger  than  opium. 
Thus,  one-fourth  of  a grain  of  morphine  possesses 
the  pain-relieving  properties  of  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  grains  of  opium.  As  morphine  came  to  be 
more  and  more  widely  used  in  medicine,  so  it  also  be- 
came selected  as  a drug  of  addiction,  and  today  in 
the  United  States  and  in  European  countries  the 
number  of  morphine  addicts  seems  to  exceed  in  num- 
ber the  addicts  to  any  other  form  of  the  drug. 

In  1853  the  hypodermic  syringe  was  invented,  the 
credit  being  usually  accorded  to  Dr.  Alexander  Wood 
of  Edinburgh.  In  reality  a similar  instrument  was  in- 
vented in  1845  by  Dr.  Rynd  of  Dublin.  The  subcu- 
taneous method  of  administering  morphine  was  un- 
doubtedly a distinct  advance  in  so  far  as  accuracy  of 
dosage  and  promptness  and  intensity  of  effect  are 
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concerned.  This  method  of  dosing  was  deemed  safe 
from  addiction-forming  properties,  since  the  mor- 
phine was  not  taken  into  the  stomach  and  thus,  it  was 
believed,  would  not  give  rise  to  an  “appetite”  for  the 
drug.  By  a strange  turn  of  fate  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wood 
was  the  first  individual  known  to  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  addiction  due  to  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphine. 

The  confidence  of  the  profession  in  the  safety  of 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  led  to  a very 
considerable  increase  in  its  use.  Instruments  were 
given  to  the  patient,  with  instructions  for  their  use, 
and  the  taking  of  the  drug  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  family.  The  more  rapid  effect  of  the  drug  and  the 
greater  stimulation  experienced  soon  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  this  method  of  opium  administration  by  ad- 
dicts, among  whom  it  has  remained  to  this  day  the 
most  commonly  practiced  method.  In  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  the  social  use  of  morphine  hypoder- 
mically created  a demand  for  elaborate  outfits  and 
these  instruments  as  well  as  containers  for  the  mor- 
phine solution  were  manufactured  of  gold  and  silver 
and  even  set  with  precious  stones  for  the  greater 
gratification  of  the  devotees.  H.  H.  Kane,  whose 
work  The  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Morphia  was 
published  in  1880,  has  well  said: 

There  is  no  proceeding  in  medicine  that  has  become  so  rap- 
idly popular;  no  method  of  allaying  pain  so  prompt  in  its 
action  and  permanent  in  its  effect;  no  plan  of  medication 
that  has  been  so  carelessly  used  and  thoroughly  abused; 
and  no  therapeutic  discovery  that  has  been  so  great  a bless- 
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ing  and  so  great  a curse  to  mankind  as  the  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  morphia. 

This  method  of  administration  had  been  in  use  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  before  there  was  any  widespread 
appreciation  of  its  danger.  It  received  a great  im- 
petus in  Europe  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
and  in  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  when 
for  the  first  time  in  modern  practice  the  hypodermic 
syringe  was  used  on  a wholesale  scale.  T.  D.  Crothers, 
who  has  written  widely  on  the  subject  of  drug  addic- 
tion, states  that  addiction  to  morphine  taken  hypo- 
dermically, and  to  other  preparations  of  opium,  be- 
came so  common  among  our  own  soldiers  during  the 
Civil  War,  as  a result  of  their  use  for  disease  and 
injury,  that  it  became  known  as  the  “army  disease.” 
By  this  time  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  the  preva- 
lence of  addiction  was  causing  considerable  alarm 
among  certain  groups.  The  consumption  of  opiates 
went  on  mounting,  however,  until  in  1903  there  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  212,113  pounds  of 
opium  prepared  for  smoking  purposes,  186,613 
pounds  for  consumption  other  than  by  smoking,  and 
12,371  ounces  of  morphine  and  salts  of  morphine. 
The  amount  entered  for  smoking  alone  is  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  Narcotics  Control  Board  has  per- 
mitted to  be  imported  for  all  medical  purposes  in  any 
recent  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time 
there  were  practically  no  laws,  Federal,  state,  or  mu- 
nicipal, requiring  opium  and  its  derivatives  to  be  sold 
only  on  prescription.  Anyone  could  buy  them  in  any 
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quantity  he  might  desire.  Not  only  drug  stores  but 
general  stores  kept  these  popular  commodities,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a family  medicine  chest  that  did 
not  contain  opium  in  some  form.  Many  patent  medi- 
cines, offered  as  a relief  from  every  possible  illness, 
real  or  imaginary,  were  simply  opiates  in  disguise, 
and  then,  as  the  finishing  factor  in  the  recruiting  of 
addicts,  came  the  advertised  “cures”  for  the  drug 
habit.  With  few  exceptions  these  contained  the  drug 
of  addiction  in  some  form.  The  addict  would  find, 
after  taking  the  last  dose  of  his  “cure,”  that  he  was 
now  as  dependent  upon  the  cure  for  his  comfort  as  he 
had  ever  been  upon  the  original  drug  of  addiction. 

Sanatoria,  most  of  which  were  of  highly  question- 
able character,  were  established  in  all  sections  of  this 
country,  and  a veritable  harvest  was  reaped  by  their 
proprietors,  whose  interest  ended  with  the  emptying 
of  the  patient’s  purse,  and  whose  “treatments”  were 
usually  either  worthless  or  deliberately  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  addiction. 

If  a further  factor  were  needed  to  aggravate  the 
situation,  it  had  already  developed  in  1898  when 
Dreser  produced  heroin,  or  diacetylmorphine.  This 
preparation,  which  is  morphine  treated  with  acetic 
acid,  was  at  first  hailed  as  the  cure  for  morphinism ; 
the  error  was  soon  discovered,  however,  but  not  until 
another  powerful  drug,  a wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing, 
had  been  let  loose  to  work  its  ruin  upon  society.  And 
by  the  time  the  danger  of  heroin  became  generally 
recognized,  the  underworld,  in  America  at  least,  had 
been  sniffing  it  for  years. 
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Despite  the  various  attempts  to  distinguish  clini- 
cally between  morphinists  and  heroinists,  there  are  no 
appreciable  differences  in  the  effect  of  the  two  drugs, 
although  heroin  does  seem  to  be  swifter  from  the 
standpoint  of  habit  formation.  Heroin  has  become 
fixed  in  the  public  mind  as  the  underworld  drug  par 
excellence.  That  it  is,  although  its  greater  compact- 
ness is  probably  the  real  reason  for  its  greater  popu- 
larity. One  must  not,  however,  put  all  the  blame  on 
heroin.  We  know  morphine  and  heroin  produce  such 
similar  effects  that  one  can  hardly  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  We  point  this  out  because  there  has  been 
a tendency  in  America  to  paint  heroin  as  the  black- 
est of  all  drugs,  and  this  would  provide  an  unwar- 
ranted feeling  of  security  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
feel  that  the  attack  upon  narcotic  drugs  could  be  cen- 
tered upon  heroin  alone.  Whatever  one  may  say 
against  heroinism  must  also  be  said  against  morphin- 
ism. The  special  peril  of  heroin,  to  our  mind,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  doubtless  won  over  many  devo- 
tees who  would  not  have  succumbed  to  morphine. 
The  use  of  the  hypodermic  needle  is  repulsive  to 
many  persons  and  would  in  itself  act  as  a deterrent 
to  the  deliberate  and  voluntary  development  of  ad- 
diction. Yet  morphine  is  generally  administered  in 
this  way,  while  the  taking  of  heroin,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  the  taking  of  cocaine,  is  a mere  gesture. 
The  carrying  of  a little  white  powder  to  the  nose,  an 
intake  of  breath  through  the  nostrils,' .and  the  drug  is 
promptly  absorbed  into  the  system.  This  is  the  great 
“distinction”  of  heroin. 
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Contrary  to  popular  belief,  morphine  does  not 
necessarily  induce  sleep.  People  may  in  fact  use  it  for 
exactly  the  opposite  effect.  There  are  doctors,  for 
instance,  who  have  become  addicted  to  morphine 
through  taking  it  at  the  end  of  a hard  day’s  work 
when  some  new  responsibility  turns  up  which  means 
that  they  must  be  alert  for  several  more  hours.  Mor- 
phine is,  unfortunately,  the  perfect  drug  under  such 
conditions,  as  it  dulls  the  body’s  complaints  of  weari- 
ness without  producing  any  of  the  distortions  of  be- 
havior or  causing  the  inaccuracy  in  work  which 
might  have  resulted  from  alcohol  taken  as  a bracer 
under  similar  circumstances. 

The  morphinist  is  two  selves,  both  of  which  unfit 
him  to  cope  with  life.  Under  the  narcotic  he  is  overly 
contented,  and  inclined  to  minimize  his  problems.  He 
is  superior,  good-natured,  and  easy-going,  with  a 
ready  tendency  in  his  self-contentment  to  let  things 
slide.  Deprived  of  the  drug,  his  character  is  reversed. 
He  is  despondent,  highly  sensitive ; and  his  exhausted 
nerves,  no  longer  silenced  by  his  anodyne,  wince  at 
the  slightest  pain. 

The  periodic  drinker  of  alcoholic  beverages  may 
temper  his  excesses  by  intervals  of  utter  sobriety 
wherein  he  has  a chance  to  regain  his  normal  physical 
condition.  But  the  person  addicted  to  morphine  is 
thrown  into  a state  of  acute  distress  as  soon  as  the  ef- 
fects of  his  last  dose  begin  to  wear  off.  The  nervous 
system,  accustomed  to  work  under  the  soothing  re- 
straint of  this  anesthetizing  drug,  awakens  to  a state 
of  general  irritability  and  oversensitiveness.  If  the 
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addict  is  denied  his  accustomed  drug  for  as  short  a 
time  as  twenty-four  hours,  his  entire  emotional  and 
physical  make-up  may  be  altered. 

The  period  of  time  required  to  establish  depend- 
ence upon  the  drug  varies  in  different  individuals.  In 
some  a few  doses  are  sufficient  practically  to  insure 
the  taking  of  more.  As  a general  rule,  however,  sev- 
eral weeks  of  daily  doses  are  said  to  be  required. 

Though  easy  to  contract,  the  habit  is  very  difficult 
to  overcome.  The  attempt  to  discontinue  the  narcotic 
brings  on  the  suffering  which  is  technically  known  as 
“withdrawal”  or  “abstinence”  symptoms.  While  these 
vary  in  intensity  and  in  sequence,  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a common  picture  of  their  occurrence. 
There  develops  a feeling  of  restlessness  and  appre- 
hension. The  individual  becomes  “fidgety.”  He  yawns 
and  stretches  and  a little  later  sneezes,  showing  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  a fresh  cold,  watering  of  the  eyes 
and  nose.  His  hands  become  shaky  and  may  tremble 
and  jerk,  as  do  muscles  in  other  parts  of  his  body. 
These  muscular  tremors  may  become  so  severe  as  to 
cause  violent  trembling.  He  is  cold  and  in  spite  of 
added  clothing  cannot  get  warm.  There  is  a complete 
distaste  for  food,  and  nausea  and  usually  vomiting 
follow.  The  individual  presents  the  picture  of  acute 
sickness.  He  breaks  out  in  profuse  sweats,  vomits  al- 
most constantly,  and  develops  diarrhea.  He  usually 
has  abdominal  cramps,  and  cramps  in  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  and  in  the  knees.  His  state  of  general  weak- 
ness progresses  to  the  point  of  complete  prostration. 
In  very  severe  cases  death  may  follow.  If  not,  the 
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symptoms  of  morphine  hunger  last  two  or  three  days 
in  their  most  acute  form,  gradually  subsiding  until 
they  disappear,  usually  in  a week  or  ten  days.  At  in- 
tervals, however,  they  may  recur  for  several  weeks 
thereafter,  particularly  upon  exertion  or  emotional 
disturbance.  One  symptom  that  lasts  for  weeks  and 
sometimes  months  is  a persistent  insomnia. 

Naturally,  such  acute  physical  exhaustion  has  a 
direct  mental  parallel.  The  addict  becomes  depressed, 
even  to  the  point  of  delirium.  He  talks  of  suicide,  and 
is  doubtless  saved  from  taking  his  life  only  because 
he  is  so  totally  devoid  of  initiative.  His  plight  is  piti- 
able, all  the  more  so  since  there  is  but  one  quick 
remedy  for  all  this  suffering : another  dose.  This  fact 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  an  addict  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  drug  habit  unassisted.  All  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  suffering,  he  knows  that  if  at  any  moment 
an  injection  of  the  drug  is  given  him,  his  troubles  are 
over.  In  a flash  Mr.  Hyde  becomes  Dr.  Jekyll.  His 
composure  returns,  the  body  falls  back  into  its  accus- 
tomed ways.  He  is  restored  to  the  addict’s  equivalent 
of  normality. 

It  is  by  his  “withdrawal  symptoms,”  by  this  in- 
creasing discomfiture  under  drug  hunger,  that  the 
morphinist  is  usually  revealed.  For  this  reason  when 
an  addict  is  arrested,  in  a community  where  it  is  a 
punishable  offense  to  take  drugs  for  addiction  pur- 
poses, his  lawyer  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
his  client  called  before  the  magistrate  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  this  is  done,  and  if  no  drugs  are  found 
upon  his  person,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  have  to 
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be  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence.  But  with  further 
delay  the  addict  is  lost.  If  carefully  guarded  so  that 
his  dose  cannot  be  brought  to  him  surreptitiously,  he 
will  collapse  under  the  strain  of  drug  hunger.  In 
China,  when  the  Government  was  making  a strong 
effort  to  suppress  opium  smoking,  and  an  edict  was 
passed  demanding  the  resignation  of  all  government 
officials  who  could  not  renounce  their  drug,  suspected 
smokers  were  subjected  to  three  days’  confinement 
under  surveillance,  with  all  normal  needs  cared  for, 
but  opium  rigorously  excluded.  This  method  is  also 
used  in  the  Far  East  as  a means  of  winnowing  out 
addicted  immigrants. 

The  effects  of  morphine  hunger  are  so  noticeable 
and  so  invariable  that  when  a physician  who  is  trying 
to  cure  an  addict  finds  that  the  symptoms  are  mild,  he 
can  be  sure  that  the  patient  is  being  supplied  with 
the  drug  clandestinely.  One  doctor  discovered  a pa- 
tient’s deception  by  paying  him  an  unexpected  visit 
and  finding  him  asleep.  The  hungerers  after  mor- 
phine do  not  sleep ! 

Thus  we  see  the  predicament  of  the  person  who  has 
yielded  to  the  habit  until  his  nerves  simply  cannot 
register  the  sensations  of  health  except  by  its  sup- 
port. The  savage  call  for  the  drug  is  unresting,  day 
after  day.  As  Coleridge  has  said,  speaking  of  his  ad- 
diction, the  burden  of  which  weighed  heavily  upon  his 
sensitive  nature : “My  sole  sensuality  has  been  not  to 
be  in  pain.” 

The  action  of  opium,  morphine,  and  heroin  on  the 
body  in  an  unaccustomed  individual  is  to  deaden  sen- 
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sibility  through  its  effect  on  the  brain.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  it  relieves  pain.  In  addition  it  frequently 
causes  a feeling  of  comfort  or  well-being,  a sense  of 
warmth.  There  is  an  early  phase  of  drug  taking 
called  the  “honeymoon  stage”  when  the  drug  really 
can  exalt  the  addict.  This  effect,  known  as  the  stimu- 
lating or  euphoric  effect,  varies  greatly  with  the  indi- 
vidual. The  pictures  that  have  been  painted  of  this 
euphoria  have  been  for  the  most  part  great  distor- 
tions of  the  truth,  the  product  of  emotional  writing 
and  morbid  imagination.  This  period  is  of  short  du- 
ration and,  once  its  limits  are  reached,  the  victim’s 
fair  day  is  at  an  end.  From  then  on  he  is  hounded. 

The  tendency  of  the  morphinist  to  increase  his 
dosage  is  notorious.  It  is  true  that  a person  may  con- 
trive to  limit  himself  to  a certain  amount  of  his  drug 
per  day,  but  as  the  body  gets  used  to  a given  dosage 
the  addict  is  tempted  to  permit  himself  a slight 
“edge”  beyond  the  accustomed  amount.  In  this  way 
his  daily  ration  of  narcotics  may  increase  steadily, 
until  he  finds  himself  taking  several  grains  merely  to 
establish  the  same  physical  and  mental  tone  that  for- 
merly resulted  from  the  fraction  of  a grain.  Since, 
therefore,  constancy  of  effect  is  usually  sought  by 
increase  of  dosage,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a frail 
wraith  of  a dope  fiend  to  be  consuming  each  day  an 
amount  of  morphine  which  would  annihilate  powerful 
men.  As  the  dosage  mounts,  the  element  of  active 
pleasure  vanishes  completely.  The  drug  has  long 
since  failed  in  its  function  as  “happy  dust”  and  in 
taking  his  deadly  dose  now  the  addict  is  but  strug- 
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gling  for  normality,  trying  frantically  to  procure 
that  mere  absence  of  discomfort  which  an  average 
person  would  consider  as  bare  constitutional  par. 

As  for  the  curing  of  addiction,  there  are  two  broad 
aspects  of  the  problem,  the  removal  of  the  “with- 
drawal symptoms,”  and  the  removal  of  the  tendency 
to  relapse.  The  addict’s  tendency  to  relapse,  even 
many  months  after  all  physical  symptoms  of  mor- 
phine poisoning  have  vanished,  seems  far  beyond  any 
routine  of  cure.  It  remains  primarily  a matter  of  the 
individual. 

There  are,  however,  methods  of  treating  the  physi- 
cal symptoms  of*  morphinism ; and  so  far  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  direct  bodily  distress,  morphinism  can  be 
“cured”  by  these  methods.  They  are  generally  known 
as  abrupt  withdrawal,  rapid  withdrawal,  and  gradual 
withdrawal.  The  first  method,  which  the  addicts  call 
“cold  turkey,”  involves  the  abrupt  and  complete  cut- 
ting off  of  the  drug  supply.  This  is  a cruelly  rigorous 
method,  but  for  this  very  reason  it  has  been  recom- 
mended. One  authority  has  said  that  he  favors  abrupt 
withdrawal  because  the  addicts 

get  a very  severe  reaction,  and  I base  that  treatment  on  the 
thought  that  inmates  have  told  me,  who  are  drug  addicts, 
that  the  remembrance  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  drug  has 
been  so  vivid  that  it  is  a great  deterrent  to  their  taking  up 
the  drug  the  second  time. 

Most  authorities  use  other  drugs,  such  as  hyoscine, 
veronal,  chloral,  the  bromides,  luminal,  etc.,  during 
the  more  violent  state  of  withdrawal,  but  some  insist 
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upon  “no  substitutes,  no  analgesics,  no  hypnotics.” 
Earlier  in  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction,  cocaine 
was  given  during  the  withdrawal  period,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  morphinist  afterward  developed  addic- 
tion to  morphine  and  cocaine  both. 

Rapid  withdrawal,  the  treatment  recommended 
when  institutional  facilities  for  the  handling  of  dan- 
gerous crises  are  lacking,  involves  a quick  reduction 
of  dosage.  Under  this  system  the  addict’s  suffering 
continues  over  a longer  period,  but  is  less  intense  at 
any  given  moment. 

The  gradual  withdrawal  system,  extending  over 
months,  is  now  generally  looked  upon  in  America  as 
unsatisfactory,  although  in  England  the  majority  of 
medical  opinion  seems  to  favor  an  average  with- 
drawal period  of  three  months.  Those  who  object  to 
this  method  assert  that  the  patient  is  kept  in  a con- 
stant condition  of  minor  irritation,  while  further- 
more, the  habit  takes  on  a kind  of  official  sanction 
through  the  prolonged  period  over  which  the  drug  is 
legally  administered.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  as 
the  cure  advances  under  the  gradual  withdrawal 
method,  the  last  doses  of  the  drug  begin  once  more  to 
produce  a positive  uplifting  effect  which  too  strongly 
invites  relapse.  Pettey,  commenting  on  the  tendency 
of  the  gradual-reduction  system  to  keep  the  addict’s 
mind  continuously  on  his  drug,  has  written  that  it  is 
“the  most  effective  means  of  perpetuating  the  mania 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  devised.”  An 
aspect  of  this  last  method  is  the  so-called  ambulatory 
treatment,  whereby  doctors  are  expected  to  prescribe 
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gradually  diminishing  doses  for  an  addict  who  is  not 
confined.  It  has  generally  been  found,  however,  that 
the  addict  resorts  to  this  method  as  a way  of  getting 
a portion  of  his  drug  at  less  expense,  at  the  same  time 
patronizing  a peddler  for  the  remainder  of  his  sup- 
ply. There  is  widespread  agreement  among  physi- 
cians that  the  addict  cannot  be  cured  so  long  as  he  is 
free  to  procure  the  drug.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
cure  is  taken  voluntarily,  wholly  at  the  request  of  the 
addict,  the  tendency  of  the  patient  to  supply  himself 
clandestinely  is  notorious.  Many  instances  are  re- 
corded of  drug  users  who  come  unbidden  to  a hospital 
for  cure,  and  upon  examination  are  found  to  be 
carrying  with  them  a secret  supply  of  their  drug. 

COCAINE 

The  knowledge  of  the  euphoric  properties  of  the 
leaves  of  the  coca  shrub  has  existed  in  South  America 
from  time  immemorial.  Divine  properties  were  cred- 
ited to  it  by  the  Incas,  among  whom  its  use  was  con- 
fined to  the  priests  and  nobility  until  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquests  after  the  landing  of  Pizarro  in 
1582.  The  Peruvian  Venus  is  represented  holding  a 
branch  of  coca.  The  Spaniards  saw  opportunities  for 
revenue  by  permitting  the  laboring  classes  to  use  the 
drug,  and  for  a period  both  state  and  church  reve- 
nues were  produced  largely  through  the  traffic  in 
coca  leaves.  Such  exaggerated  reports  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  plant  reached  Europe  that  they  were  not 
believed,  and  as  late  as  two  centuries  after  the  Span- 
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ish  conquest  the  very  existence  of  coca  was  denied  by 
some. 

The  native  use  of  the  drug  consists  in  chewing  a 
quid  of  the  leaves  mixed  with  a little  finely  powdered 
unslaked  lime  or  with  the  alkaline  ashes  of  certain 
local  plants.  Although  the  wild  coca  shrub  contains 
cocaine,  the  plant  has  been  cultivated  from  remote 
times,  as  the  stimulating  properties  are  greater  in  the 
cultivated  varieties,  the  wild  never  being  used  com- 
mercially or  by  the  natives  if  the  cultivated  leaves  are 
available.  At  the  present  time  three-quarters  of  the 
coca  leaf  produced  in  South  America  are  consumed 

Though  nineteenth-century  travelers  in  Peru  were 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  properties  of  coca  leaf  as 
a “tonic”  and  a remedy  against  mountain  sickness,  it 
was  later  found  that  the  habitual  and  excessive  chew- 
ing of  coca  leads  to  a definite  set  of  ailments.  First  of 
all,  the  poison  has  a ruinous  effect  upon  the  stomach. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a general  feeling  of  distress, 
known  among  natives  as  opilacion,  which  is  mild 
enough  at  the  beginning  but  gradually  increases  to 
an  alarming  extent.  Biliousness,  jaundice,  and  nerv- 
ous disorders  follow,  accompanied  by  pains  in  the 
head  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  sick  man 
grows  weak,  suffers  great  bodily  wasting,  and  is  un- 
able to  eat  or  sleep.  As  we  shall  see  later,  these  effects, 
though  very  gradual  and  comparatively  mild,  are  not 
different  in  kind  from  those  produced  by  cocaine,  the 
“dynamite”  of  the  coca  leaf. 

The  discovery  of  cocaine  is  usually  credited  to  Nie- 
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mann,  who  reported  it  in  1859.  It  has  been  asserted, 
however,  that  the  real  credit  belongs  to  Gardeke,  who 
produced  it  under  the  name  of  erythroxyline  in  1855. 
In  1877  the  first  report  on  the  anesthetizing  effect 
of  cocaine  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
nose  was  published  by  Charles  Fauvel.  In  1884  Rol- 
ler of  Vienna  reported  his  discovery  of  its  anesthe- 
tizing effect  upon  the  eye.  Following  this  its  use  in 
surgery  of  the  eye,  nose,  and  throat  spread  rapidly. 
It  was  not  until  later  that  its  analgesic  effect  upon 
subcutaneous  injection  was  discovered  and  it  came 
into  general  use  in  minor  surgery. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  first  use  of  the  drug  in  Eu- 
rope for  its  euphoric  effect  developed  as  the  result  of 
its  use  internally  in  certain  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  as  a spray  or  powder  in  the  nose  for  the  treat- 
ment of  catarrhal  conditions.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  was  widely  advertised  in  patent 
catarrh  “cures,”  the  popularity  of  which  continued 
until  the  manufacture  was  prohibited  by  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906.  Bentley,  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  in  1878,  and  Dujardin-Beaumetz  in 
France,  in  1884,  share  the  discredit  of  having  advised 
the  use  of  cocaine  in  the  treatment  of  morphinism.  Its 
use  for  this  purpose  attained  considerable  vogue  for 
a few  years,  but  it  was  early  discovered  that  not  only 
was  morphinism  not  cured,  but  that  cocainism  was 
added  to  the  original  addiction. 

The  medical  use  of  cocaine,  however,  never  oper- 
ated to  stimulate  addiction  to  any  such  degree  as  did 
its  use  of  morphines.  Knowledge  of  the  inherent  dan- 
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ger  of  the  internal  administration  of  cocaine  quickly 
spread,  and  furthermore  the  production  of  synthetic 
substitutes  possessing  its  power  to  deaden  pain  but 
not  its  euphoric  properties  rapidly  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  cocaine  in  medical  circles,  until  today  many 
surgical  operations  requiring  local  anesthesia  can  be 
performed  by  the  use  of  novocaine,  eucaine,  and  other 
less  dangerous  synthetic  substitutes. 

Knowledge  of  the  euphoric  properties  of  cocaine 
began  to  spread  among  the  laity  after  1880,  and 
since  that  time  in  certain  circles,  chiefly  underworld 
groups,  its  use  has  become  extremely  popular  in 
practically  every  country,  so  that  the  illicit  traffic  in 
this  drug,  a comparative  newcomer,  while  not  equal 
to  that  in  morphine  and  heroin,  looms  as  a large  part 
of  our  problem. 

Before  cocaine  was  recognized  as  a habit-forming 
drug,  its  use  was  advocated  as  a cure  for  morphinism, 
in  the  treatment  of  hay  fever,  and  even  as  an  antidote 
to  bashfulness,  wdiich  last  property  some  of  our  pro- 
fessional criminals  seem  to  have  discovered  for  them- 
selves and  put  to  effective  service.  A great  many  of 
the  proper  uses  of  cocaine  are  now  met  by  various 
substitutes,  produced  synthetically,  which  have  little 
or  no  tendency  to  produce  addiction,  and  have  no  ap- 
peal for  addicts  who  are  suffering  a temporary  short- 
age in  their  supply  of  cocaine  proper. 

Cocaine  is  prevailingly  known  in  the  vernacular  as 
“coke,”  or  “snow.”  Among  its  names  in  Germany  are 
Koks , weisser  Schnee , and  Tee.  In  France  it  is  dubbed 
coco , neige , poudre  de  riz,  and  blanc , or  is  designated 
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by  the  old  terms  of  concealment  used  by  the  traf- 
fickers, such  as  “quinine,”  “cerise,”  and  “calicot,” 
and  more  generally  now  as  came , the  diminutive  of 
camelote  or  “stuff.”  But  both  morphinists  and  co- 
cainists  are  noted  for  the  continual  coinage  of  new 
terms  to  specify  their  drug  and  its  effects,  and  these 
technical  nomenclatures  are  usually  confined  to  the 
local  group  in  which  they  originate. 

The  usual  ways  of  taking  cocaine  for  addiction 
purposes  are  by  sniffing  and  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tion, the  latter  method  being  favored  by  morphinists, 
who  simply  transfer  to  this  other  drug  their  custom- 
ary method  of  administering  morphine.  Sniffing 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  popularity,  since  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  poison  is  slower,  the  effect  lasts  longer,  and 
the  intensity  is  tempered.  As  with  heroin,  the  practice 
of  sniffing  also  leads  to  more  social  contagion,  since 
the  offer  of  a pinch  of  cocaine  may  be  as  simple  a 
gesture  as  to  offer  a cigarette. 

Cocaine  does  not  seem  to  enslave  its  addicts  in  the 
same  way  that  morphine  does.  There  is  no  such  agony 
when  it  is  discontinued.  It  can  be  taken  when  desired, 
when  its  stimulating,  steadying  effect  is  needed.  Skil- 
fully administered  it  can  stiffen  the  backbone  of  a 
limp,  useless-looking  individual  and  enable  him  to  do 
deeds  he  would  not  dream  of  trying  in  his  natural 
state. 

Unlike  morphine,  cocaine  produces  an  aggressive, 
assertive  kind  of  exhilaration  which  varies  anywhere 
from  loquacity  and  argumentativeness  to  extreme 
meddlesomeness  and  pugnacity.  A small  dose  makes 
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responses  quicker,  muscular  strength  greater.  Re- 
peated doses  tend  to  develop  extreme  excitability, 
with  mental  and  physical  stimulation,  and  the  addict 
can  talk  without  ceasing,  though  he  cannot  listen  at 
all;  the  drug  induces  a flightiness  which  makes  it 
hard  to  focus  the  attention.  When  cocaine  has  been 
taken  to  great  excess,  this  sense  of  being  keyed  up 
becomes  so  intense  that  the  addict  feels  only  appre- 
hension or  suspicion.  He  is,  in  short,  generally  on 
edge,  tingling  with  a false  sense  of  vitality  which  may 
be  either  pleasant  or  disturbing,  or  even  both  simul- 
taneously. 

The  characteristic  cocainist  seeks  company  as  the 
most  natural  outlet  for  his  heightened  self-conscious- 
ness, his  urge  toward  activity,  and  his  dominating 
feeling  of  self-importance.  This  stage  of  cocaine  in- 
toxication resembles  alcohol  intoxication  in  its  effects, 
the  subject  showing  much  satisfaction  over  the  sorri- 
est wit  and  the  sickliest  pun,  a love  of  gesticulation 
and  dancing,  a ready  familiarity  with  strangers,  and 
a total  lack  of  reserve  as  to  his  personal  affairs. 

When  taken  habitually  the  drug  produces  still 
more  violent  effects,  ending  in  definite  lesions,  with 
permanent  mental  and  physical  impairment.  The 
habit  of  sniffing  the  powder  produces  an  abnormal 
dryness  in  the  nose.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this 
injury  and  destruction  of  the  nasal  tissues  advanced 
to  such  a stage  that  a large  perforation  has  been 
made  in  the  septum. 

Naturally,  effects  are  accented  when  the  brutal  at- 
tacks of  cocaine  are  directed  against  inferior  or  ab- 
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normal  minds  and  nervous  systems.  In  such  cases  it 
can  lead  those  warped  and  mangled  by  its  abuse  into 
all  sorts  of  inhuman  and  unnatural  practices. 

In  the  final  stages  of  psychic  disintegration,  the 
earlier  keenness  provided  by  the  drug  develops  into 
mental  confusion,  the  victim’s  power  of  attention 
having  been  weakened  to  the  point  where  he  can  no 
longer  focus  his  mind  on  one  subject  even  strongly 
enough  to  answer  simple  questions  rationally.  The 
memory  is  impaired  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  en- 
croachment of  hallucinations  is  gradual  but  irre- 
sistible, until  the  distortions  which  were  at  first  dis- 
counted or  were  even  welcomed  purely  as  effects  of 
the  drug  seem  to  be  realities ; the  last  stages  of  co- 
caine intoxication  lead  to  a state  of  madness  in  many 
ways  similar  to  the  delirium  tremens  of  acute  alcohol- 
ism. There  are  hallucinations  particularly  of  sight 
and  hearing,  while  a peculiar  irritation  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  probably  caused  by  a constriction 
of  the  blood  vessels,  gives  rise  to  a sensory  illusion 
that  worms  are  gnawing  beneath  the  flesh. 

In  one  important  respect  cocaine  is  much  more 
ominous  than  morphine:  it  is  a harsher  drug,  and 
when  taken  in  large  amounts  produces  results  much 
like  those  of  the  wastage  caused  by  virulent  infec- 
tions. In  summarizing  from  tests  made  upon  animals 
and  from  autopsies  of  people  who  died  under  exces- 
sive cocainism,  Maier,  whose  book,  Der  Kokainismus, 
is  a standard  work  on  the  subject,  states  that  watery 
swellings  and  congestions  of  the  brain  and  other  or- 
gans were  found,  with  at  times  more  pronounced 
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hemorrhages  and  blood  clots,  particularly  in  the 
lungs  and  brain.  He  also  records  “fatty  infiltration 
of  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels,”  together  with  symp- 
toms of  deterioration  in  the  nerve  cells.  Such  brutal 
physical  impairment  of  the  human  body  serves  as 
empirical  evidence  of  the  physical  and  mental  ravages 
which  can  be  caused  by  this  powerful  drug. 

Can  the  cocaine  habit  be  cured? 

It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  now  by  such  au- 
thorities as  Maier,  and  the  clinical  investigators,  J oel 
and  Frankel,  that  cocaine  does  not  get  the  same 
physical  grip  on  the  system  that  morphine  does. 
There  is  no  excruciating  agony  when  cocaine  is  taken 
away,  such  as  there  is  when  an  addict  is  deprived  of 
morphine.  The  condition  of  the  cocainist  without  his 
drug  can  be  characterized  as  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which  is  created  by  the  use  of  it.  All  the  keen- 
ness and  vigor  which  his  narcotic  lent  him  is  gone.  He 
is  depressed  in  proportion  to  his  former  stimulation, 
worn,  haggard,  lifeless,  irresolute,  suffering  from 
sharp  headaches  and  pains,  and  more  intensely  than 
ever  preyed  upon  by  the  psychic  disturbances  which 
led  him  to  seek  the  relief  of  a narcotic.  Therefore,  the 
usual  treatment  stops  the  drug  entirely  and  aims  at 
building  up  the  system.  Recuperation  is  often  rapid 
and  seems  to  offer  promise  of  ultimate  cure,  more  so 
than  in  the  case  of  a morphine  patient.  But  although, 
except  in  the  later  stages,  the  body  can  apparently  be 
cured  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  drug,  still,  for  some 
reason  which  is  not  fully  understood,  the  patient  is 
apt  to  relapse,  and  relapse  again.  It  may  be  a purely 
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subconscious  matter,  and  no  medical  treatment  can 
eradicate  the  habit  patterns  of  the  human  mind. 
Memories  of  stimulation  obtained  by  cocaine,  the  lure 
of  the  drug  which  leads  so  persistently  to  relapse, 
seem  to  remain  somewhere  in  the  mind,  and  keep  re- 
calling the  unwholesome  illusion  of  superhealth  which 
it  induced. 

Many  a cocainist,  when  trying  to  go  without  the 
drug,  resorts  to  sedatives,  such  as  veronal  or  mor- 
phine, and  this  in  time  may  develop  a dual  addiction 
with  each  drug  producing  its  own  specific  form  of 
mental  confusion.  Morphinism  and  cocainism,  in  fact, 
are  not  infrequently  found  together,  the  morphinist 
using  cocaine  to  pull  him  out  of  his  periods  of  distress 
under  partial  morphine  hunger,  and  the  cocainist  us- 
ing morphine  to  quiet  the  plaints  of  his  fagged  nerves 
after  the  thrill  of  his  drug  has  weakened.  This  bal- 
ancing of  one  drug  with  another  can  become  a con- 
stant concern  with  the  addict.  If  a little  more  effect 
of  morphine  is  developed  than  suits  his  particular 
fancy,  he  uses  cocaine  to  cancel  it,  and  as  one  drug 
becomes  too  pronounced  in  its  results,  he  administers 
a further  dose  of  the  other.  Curiously,  it  appears  that 
this  double  addiction  does  in  many  cases,  because  of 
the  sedative  effect  of  the  morphine,  spare  society 
from  the  worst  consequences  of  the  misuse  of  cocaine, 
since  the  cocainomaniac  is  most  likely  to  become  dan- 
gerously violent  when  the  ravages  of  cocaine  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  unchecked  and  his  raw  nerves  are 
given  no  respite. 


Ill 


THE  “DOPE  FIEND”  AND  SOCIETY 

IN  the  previous  chapters  there  have  been  discussed 
the  effects  of  narcotic  drugs  on  the  individual 
user.  Consideration  now  concerns  a broader  phase  of 
the  subject — the  narcotic  habit  from  the  standpoint 
of  society.  Here  various  issues  are  confusingly  inter- 
mingled. There  are  some  addicted  persons,  otherwise 
normal,  whose  distress  seems  wholly  due  to  the  use  of 
narcotics ; with  others,  the  recourse  to  drugs  is  an  at- 
tempt, however  ill-considered  and  fateful,  to  escape 
from  some  personal  inadequacy ; and  there  are  doubt- 
less many  more  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  addic- 
tion is  both  a result  of  disorder  and  a cause  of  further 
disorder. 

We  cannot  produce  a composite  photograph  of  all 
addicts,  since  the  manner  of  the  deterioration  of  an 
individual  under  narcotics  varies  with  his  character. 
Narcotic  drug  addiction,  in  common  with  other  af- 
flictions, can  be  borne  better  by  some  than  by  others, 
and  can  be  stood  better  in  some  environments  than 
others.  Some  addicts,  even  though  more  strongly  af- 
fected than  persons  of  coarser  temperament,  might 
remain  superior  to  the  latter  through  having  reached 
previously  a greater  height  from  which  to  descend. 
The  wretched  dope  fiend  of  the  public  prints  is  the 
sinister  joint  product  of  the  ravages  of  narcotic 
drugs,  the  weakening  effect  of  his  own  immorality 
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and  instability,  and  of  the  company  he  keeps.  With- 
out steadying  standards,  at  the  mercy  of  what  wind 
may  blow,  following  impulse  without  reck  of  where  it 
leads,  he  readily  finds  in  drug  addiction  the  complet- 
ing factor  to  make  him  a thorough  social  derelict. 

Dr.  Kolb,  whose  investigations  of  the  narcotic 
problem  for  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
are  continuously  marked  by  caution  and  moderation, 
says  of  this  class  of  addict: 

Morphine  and  heroin,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  sap  the 
physical  and  mental  energy;  lethargy  is  produced,  ambition 
is  lessened,  and  the  pleasurable  feeling  . . . makes  the  ad- 
dicts contented.  These  various  effects  cause  them  to  pay  less 
attention  to  work  than  formerly ; consequently  they  tend  to 
become  idlers  and  dependents.  . . . Those  who  depend 
upon  the  illegitimate  traffic  are  sometimes  unable  to  work 
because  of  discomfort  and  weakness  due  to  insufficient  nar- 
cotics, and  at  other  times  they  stay  away  from  their  work 
in  order  to  look  for  the  drug.  There  are  cases  in  this  series 
who  have  gone  to  distant  cities  regularly  to  get  an  ounce  of 
heroin  or  morphine,  and  others  who  have  lost  as  many  as  a 
dozen  jobs  through  neglecting  work  to  meet  their  peddlers, 
or  through  lying  in  bed  in  the  morning  instead  of  going  to 
work  because  the  dose  that  would  have  put  energy  into 
them  was  not  available.  Often,  when  these  cases  secure  a 
supply,  after  their  short  periods  of  deprivation,  they  take 
more  than  is  actually  necessary  to  keep  them  comfortable. 
The  result  is  that  they  alternate  between  physical  and  men- 
tal irritability,  and  physical  and  mental  lethargy.  Both  ex- 
tremes make  for  emaciation,  physical  inefficiency,  and  un- 
usual mental  reactions.  The  dreamy  satisfaction  and  the 
pleasurable  physical  thrill  produced  by  opium  in  many  ad- 
dicts in  their  early  experiences  with  it  are  of  themselves 
forms  of  dissipation  that  tend  to  cause  moral  deterioration. 
Addicts  as  a rule  are  compelled  to  associate  with  persons  of 
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low  moral  character  in  order  to  continue  with  their  addic- 
tion. Financial  embarrassment  resulting  from  idleness  or  the 
high  price  of  peddled  narcotics  impels  them  to  beg  money 
from  their  friends,  or  to  obtain  it  from  members  of  their 
families  by  subterfuge,  or  to  steal,  in  order  to  supply  them- 
selves with  drugs.  They  suffer  in  manliness  through  feeling 
what  they  often  feel,  the  just  contempt  of  the  public;  they 
suffer  more  through  their  constant  fear  of  arrest  or  because 
of  a term  in  the  penitentiary  served  for  having  narcotics  in 
their  possession.  The  whole  train  of  events  above  described 
brings  about  unfavorable  character  changes  and  gradual 
moral  deterioration,  and  converts  what  might  have  been 
fairly  useful  citizens  into  outcasts,  idlers  or  dependents.* 

In  discussing  the  various  types  of  persons  addicted 
to  drugs,  we  must  remember  that  many  have  become 
addicted  not  through  any  interest  in  the  “dissipa- 
tion” effects  of  drugs,  but  purely  as  an  outcome  of 
physical  disease  or  disability.  Such  cases  involve  per- 
sons in  all  walks  of  life.  Men  and  women  high  up  in 
practically  all  the  professions  have  found  their  way 
into  the  ranks  of  the  therapeutic  addicts ; the  group 
comprises  working  people,  as  well  as  physicians  and 
surgeons,  church  dignitaries,  and  statesmen.  From 
one  point  of  view  they  are  indeed  the  most  unfortu- 
nate because  their  enslavement  to  drugs  is  quite  invol- 
untary and  quite  free  from  elements  of  dissipation. 
In  many  of  these  cases  it  is  likely  that  sufficient  care 
was  not  exercised  by  attending  physicians  in  using 
substitutes  for  morphine  such  as  the  various  coal  tar 
products  and  codeine,  which  is  also  undesirable  but 
less  dangerous  than  other  opium  derivatives.  Yet  even 

* Lawrence  Kolb,  “Pleasure  and  Deterioration  from  Narcotic 
Addiction,”  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4 (October,  1925),  pp. 
699-724. 
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with  the  greatest  care  and  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  best  medical  ethics,  there  always  remain  those 
therapeutic  cases  whose  addiction  is  inevitable  and 
who  must  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  the  habit. 

If  many  persons  can  become  addicts  even  at  the 
hands  of  conscientious  physicians,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  more  have  been  victimized  by  quacks  to 
whom  they  came  for  professional  advice.  The  corrupt 
physician  can  readily  take  advantage  of  his  client’s 
confidence,  and  prescribe  drugs  for  the  neurotic 
woman  or  the  overstrained  business  man  in  order  to 
hold  or  develop  a certain  shady  type  of  medical  prac- 
tice. There  are  other  persons  who  were  first  “put  on 
the  drug”  at  the  suggestion  of  a friend,  frequently 
an  addict,  who  recommended  it  to  relieve  headache, 
neuralgia,  or  other  aches  and  pains. 

This  last  group  is  allied  to  those  victims  of  self- 
medication  who  were  probably  more  plentiful  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  narcotic  laws,  when 
drugs  were  relatively  cheap  and  easy  to  procure  and 
knowledge  of  their  grave  habit-forming  properties 
was  not  yet  widespread.  Many  of  the  older  addicts 
whom  one  meets  in  private  hospitals  or  under  treat- 
ment in  correctional  institutions  began  the  habit  in 
those  times  when  narcotics  were  only  too  readily 
available  and  only  too  little  understood.  This  was  also 
the  era  when  various  patent  medicines  and  nostrums, 
in  which  habit-forming  drugs  were  important  in- 
gredients, recruited  their  maximum  number  of  vic- 
tims. The  Pain  Killer,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
favorite  family  remedy ; it  was  colored  and  flavored 
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to  meet  all  tastes,  but  to  carry  out  its  magical  prom- 
ise of  killing  pain  it  relied  upon  morphine — nothing 
more  nor  less.  People  who  used  these  medicines  were 
addicted  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  people  today 
are  addicted  to  some  tonics,  headache  powders,  or 
sedatives,  containing  drugs  which  are  more  or  less 
harmful  if  taken  to  excess  and  which  tend  to  produce 
a habit  that  is  hard  to  get  over.  Many  of  the  victims 
of  the  Pain  Killer  had  no  conception  that  they  were 
“dope”  addicts,  but  merely  found  that  they  could  not 
get  along  without  their  medicine. 

There  are  many  cases  of  persons  who  became  ad- 
dicted for  what  are  called  “trivial”  reasons,  who 
merely  toyed  with  a narcotic  until  they  found  they 
had  imperceptibly  become  victims.  In  this  trivial 
class  are  all  the  various  victims  of  curiosity,  amuse- 
ment, or  bravado,  who,  though  they  took  the  first 
drug  thoughtlessly,  become  more  and  more  intensely 
dependent  upon  regular  dosage  as  tolerance  develops. 
C.  E.  Sandoz,  who  made  a report  on  morphinism  to 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston,  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  his  cases  were  of  this  “sporting  origin,” 
75  per  cent  of  the  men  and  83 A per  cent  of  the 
women  frankly  giving  bad  company  as  the  reason  for 
having  taken  to  drugs.  Among  7,161  addicts  treated 
at  the  Narcotic  Clinic  in  New  York  City,  about  70 
per  cent  were  listed  among  those  who  had  acquired 
the  habit  through  bad  associates.  Most  of  the  addicts 
at  this  clinic  were  young,  66  per  cent  being  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  Of  the  230  cases  which  Dr.  Kolb 
discusses  in  his  Types  and  Characteristics  of  Drug 
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Addicts , the  average  age  at  the  time  of  addiction  was 
25.36  years. 

In  questioning  the  inmates  of  certain  prisons  in 
the  year  1929,  we  found  that  out  of  36  addicts  inter- 
viewed in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  26  gave  bad  associations, 
or  just  pleasure,  as  the  cause  of  beginning  addiction. 
Of  the  remaining  ten  who  attributed  their  habit  to 
sickness  or  injury,  several  admitted  that  they  had  ad- 
ministered the  drugs  themselves.  And  out  of  25  ques- 
tioned at  about  the  same  time  at  Blackwell’s  Island, 
New  York  City,  only  two  declared  that  they  had 
started  to  take  narcotics  because  of  sickness  or  in- 
jury, all  the  rest  blaming  their  addiction  upon  bad 
associations.  Likewise  the  records  at  the  Federal  In- 
dustrial Institution  for  Women  at  Alderson,  West 
Virginia,  showed  that,  of  the  first  219  drug  users  ad- 
mitted, all  but  79  gave  associations,  curiosity,  or 
pleasure  as  reasons  for  beginning. 

Man  is  highly  imitative.  Often  to  explain  some  so- 
cially abhorrent  act,  we  need  not  plumb  the  depths  of 
abnormal  psychology  at  all — imitation  tells  the  story. 
We  need  not  look  always  for  grave  causes  of  addic- 
tion merely  because  the  results  of  addiction  are  grave. 
Practically  all  such  victims  as  these  would  have  been 
spared  had  the  supply  of  drugs  been  too  small  or  too 
unsteady  for  them  to  develop  the  habit.  Yet,  precisely 
because  of  their  more  easy-going  natures,  perhaps, 
many  of  these  “trivial”  cases  become  the  most  exces- 
sive users.  They  had  never  suspected  that  anything 
could  take  hold  of  them  so  imperiously  and  compel- 
lingly,  that  their  life  could  ever  be  given  so  intense  a 
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purpose  as  is  imposed  by  their  hunger  for  morphine. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  ways  in  which  addic- 
tion destroys  the  will,  but  in  one  perverted  sense  nar- 
cotics endow  people  with  a sort  of  diseased  will  of 
tyrannical  force,  giving  their  life  an  authority  and 
an  unswerving  directness  of  which  they  had  never 
suspected  themselves  capable.  But  all  this  focus  of 
attention,  all  this  concentration  and  purpose,  is  un- 
fortunately attached  and  attachable  to  nothing  but 
the  procuring  of  the  coveted  drug  itself.  With  the 
intensity  of  a fanatic,  they  must  espouse  a cause 
which  leads  to  their  own  destruction. 

The  following  instance  is,  of  course,  but  a grim 
caricature  of  will,  but  as  evidence  of  how  far  it  can  be 
carried,  we  might  cite  the  case  of  a man  who  was 
found  on  the  streets  of  New  York  starving  to  death 
with  forty  dollars  in  his  pocket.  When  asked  why  he 
let  himself  almost  starve  to  death  with  so  much  money 
in  his  pocket,  he  explained  that  he  had  resolved  al- 
ways to  keep  as  much  as  forty  dollars  which  he  would 
never  spend  on  anything  but  his  drug. 

One  would  think  that  an  understanding  of  the 
drugs,  not  only  in  their  beneficent  but  also  in  their 
malevolent  aspects,  would  tend  to  lessen  the  number 
of  recruits.  And  perhaps  it  does.  But  there  is  some 
evidence  that  those  who  have  to  administer  the  drugs 
or  dispense  them  may  be  particularly  prone  to  con- 
tract the  habit.  And  similarly  those  who  associate 
with  addicts,  in  spite  of  the  living  warning  that  such 
associations  provide  them,  seem  to  be  more  susceptible 
to  drugs.  Through  their  very  familiarity  with  all  the 
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risks  involved,  they  seem  to  become  calloused  to  them 
and  to  feel  that  they  will  escape  where  others  have 
fallen. 

That  excessive  strain  and  irregular  hours  of  work 
are  in  some  cases  important  factors  in  leading  to  ad- 
diction is  further  indicated  by  statistics  collected  by 
the  New  York  City  Narcotic  Clinic  which  treated 
7,464  addicts  during  its  period  of  activity.  Whereas 
the  patients  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  all  lines  of 
work,  nearly  one-fourth  were  employed  in  transpor- 
tation, particularly  as  chauffeurs,  trainmen,  drivers, 
and  motormen.  It  was  also  found,  in  studying  occu- 
pations as  a determining  factor  in  causation,  that 
addiction  was  more  common  when  hours  were  irregu- 
lar, meals  badly  served,  and  stress  and  irritations  fre- 
quent. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  studying 
statistics  and  cases  handled  by  such  a clinic,  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a selected  group,  namely,  types  of 
addicts  who  are  attracted  to  this  kind  of  clinic.  Many 
types  of  drug  users  would  not  be  registered. 

One  could  not,  of  course,  invariably  attribute  drug 
addiction  to  bad  working  conditions.  Often  it  works 
the  other  way,  and  the  bondage  of  the  narcotic  leads 
the  addict  into  unsatisfactory  occupations  because  he 
cannot  meet  the  rigorous  competition  in  more  desir- 
able lines  of  work.  Drug  addiction  and  unsatisfactory 
working  conditions  are  thus  interactive  ; each  can  be 
a cause  of  the  other ; the  two  can  form  a vicious  circle. 
Narcotic  addicts  become  irregular  in  habit,  untrust- 
worthy as  to  memory,  promptness,  thoroughness. 
They  therefore  are  forced  into  channels  of  work 
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where  zest,  enterprise,  and  reliability  are  less  requi- 
site. And  the  fatigue  and  nerve  strain  of  work  which 
is  trying  but  not  rewarding,  which  brings  weariness 
of  effort  without  the  compensating  pride  of  accom- 
plishment, lead  toward  an  impairment  of  morale 
which  lowers  the  tone  not  only  of  the  individual  him- 
self, but  of  associates,  whether  family,  playmates,  or 
workmates. 

As  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  various  classes  of 
narcotic  addicts,  or  indeed  as  to  the  number  of  ad- 
dicts as  a whole,  the  information  is  still  but  scanty. 
The  nature  of  the  case  makes  it  impossible  to  get 
trustworthy  figures.  Drug  addicts  are  not  registered ; 
they  are  secretive ; they  are  not  prone  to  step  up  and 
be  counted.  Accordingly,  all  attempts  to  estimate 
their  number  must  deal  with  many  obscure  factors, 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  estimates 
differing  widely  one  from  another.  A Special  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  1918,  came  to  the  conclusion  “that 
the  total  number  of  addicts  in  this  country  probably 
exceeds  1,000,000  at  the  present  time.”  Subsequently 
the  Treasury  lowered  this  figure  considerably,  in- 
clining “to  the  opinion  that  there  are  not  more  than 
100,000  narcotic  addicts  in  the  continental  United 
States  at  present.”  In  May,  1927,  a very  interesting 
report  on  “The  Use  of  Narcotics  under  the  Provi- 
sions of  Federal  Law  in  Six  Communities  in  the 
United  States  of  America”  was  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Drug  Addictions,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Terry.  By  an  exhaustive  study  of  six 
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communities,  the  amounts  of  practically  all  opiates 
legitimately  dispensed  there  were  discovered.  If  the 
figures  thus  obtained  were  applied  to  the  country  as 
a whole,  the  estimates  of  our  addict  population  would 
range  from  as  low  as  77,686  to  as  high  as  1,706,984. 
In  view  of  such  divergencies,  Dr.  Terry  concludes 
that  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  with  accuracy  the 
total  number  of  opiate  users  in  the  United  States  to- 
day; but  with  reference  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
opium  problem,  he  adds : 

Whatever  their  inaccuracies,  these  surveys  and  estimates  in- 
dicate sufficiently  clearly  the  existence  of  a major  medico- 
social  problem  to  make  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a gen- 
eral situation  far  more  dangerous  than  its  affirmation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  exact  number 
of  users  of  even  the  minimal  extent,  to  realize  that  there  are 
a large  number  in  the  country  and  that  the  problem  is 
serious.* 

A good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  relation- 
ship between  narcotics  and  insanity.  The  experts  do 
not  seem  to  have  come  to  any  unchallenged  conclu- 
sion. Medical  authorities  appear  largely  to  agree  that 
excessive  overindulgence  in  cocaine  causes  definite 
impairment  of  the  brain  tissue,  leading  to  incurable 
insanity.  They  do  not,  however,  show  equal  agree- 
ment about  morphine.  Statistics  gathered  in  asylums 
for  the  insane  in  the  western  world  rather  point  to  the 
likelihood  that  where  morphinism  and  insanity  are 
both  found  to  afflict  an  inmate,  the  addiction  is  an  in- 

* Charles  E.  Terry,  The  Opium  Problem  (New  York:  Commit- 
tee on  Drug  Addictions  and  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  1928), 
p.  52. 
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cidental  symptom  rather  than  a primary  cause  of  the 
insanity. 

In  turning  to  the  relationship  between  narcotics 
and  crime,  we  must  distinguish  between  two  aspects 
of  the  problem.  When  one  avers  that  these  drugs  are 
responsible  for  crime  one  may  mean  either  that  they 
make  people  criminally  minded,  or  that  they  aid  per- 
sons already  criminally  minded  to  do  deeds  they 
would  not  dare  to  do  without  this  chemical  assistance. 
In  what  ways  do  drugs  incite  to  crime,  and  in  what 
ways  do  they  aid  in  crime  ? 

In  part  answer  to  these  questions,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  excessive  use  of  drugs  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  a criminal  just  as  it  impairs  the  effi- 
ciency of  a business  man.  The  decrepit  morphine 
addict  is  incapable  of  any  ambitious  or  large-scale 
tactics ; when  lacking  the  drug  he  is  spineless  and 
cowardly,  and  when  under  the  influence  he  is  only  too 
content  to  settle  back  in  the  temporary  bliss  of  his 
relief.  And  the  cocaine  addict — nervous,  jumpy,  and 
as  Dr.  Kolb  says,  even  looking  for  policemen  in  bu- 
reau drawers — is  hardly  of  the  stuff  to  attempt  any- 
thing so  bold  and  steel-nerved  as  the  murders  or  bank 
robberies  with  which  drug  addicts  are  frequently 
credited. 

Clinical  investigators,  who  judge  of  the  “crimi- 
nality” of  narcotics  from  their  acquaintance  with 
confirmed  addicts  in  varying  degrees  of  physical  and 
moral  deterioration,  have  rightly  pointed  out  how  a 
criminal  would  be  handicapped  by  the  clutch  of  this 
habit.  But  there  is  a phase  of  addiction  when  one’s 
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assurance  is  increased  and  one’s  will  and  control  have 
not  yet  been  sapped  by  morphine,  or  when  one  feels 
the  snap  of  cocaine  without  its  terrors.  In  this  phase 
lies  the  margin  of  crime.  The  poison,  while  it  would 
not  suggest  crime  to  the  average  person,  is  at  this 
stage  well  fitted  to  promote  criminal  acts  in  the  crimi- 
nally minded.  Two  French  authors  writing  on  cocaine 
assert  that  the  drug  was  used  by  certain  aviators 
during  the  Great  War  to  steel  themselves  for  the 
precarious  balancings  and  maneuverings  of  aerial 
combat : 

Cocaine  infused  into  the  few  duellists  of  the  air  who  made 
use  of  it  that  cold  and  thoroughly  lucid  exaltation  which, 
alone  among  drugs,  it  can  produce.  ...  At  the  same  time 
it  left  intact  their  control  over  their  actions.  It  fortified 
them,  one  might  say,  by  abolishing  the  idea  of  risk. 

Here  we  find  an  instance  of  that  alertness,  that  pro- 
fessional emotionless  accuracy  which  could  very  well 
serve  the  ends  of  criminals,  and  has  in  fact  been  the 
outstanding  feature  of  several  recent  crimes. 

A criminal  [as  Dr.  Lawrence  Kolb  has  expressed  it]  who 
takes  cocaine  is  for  the  time  being  more  efficient  as  a crimi- 
nal unless  he  takes  too  much.  The  drug  does  not  arouse 
criminal  impulses  in  anyone,  but  it  enhances  the  criminals 
mental  and  physical  energy  so  that  he  is  more  likely  to  con- 
vert his  abnormal  impulses  into  action.* 

A dangerous  property  of  cocaine  in  this  connection 
lies  in  its  power  to  speed  up  physical  responses.  Small 
clinical  doses,  administered  experimentally  in  a Ber- 

* “Drug  Addiction  in  Its  Relation  to  Crime,”  Mental  Hygiene, 
IX  (January,  1925),  74-89. 
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lin  hospital,  were  shown  to  quicken  both  muscular 
and  mental  processes.  Such  stimulated  spontaneity  is 
especially  menacing  when  it  occurs  in  moral  cripples, 
whose  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  is  slight  at 
best.  The  ability  to  act  quickly  usually  engenders 
quick  action : the  finger  already  on  the  trigger  tight- 
ens convulsively  on  slight  provocation. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  weary  doctor  who, 
when  called  upon  for  further  great  effort,  manages  to 
steady  his  nerves  and  stimulate  his  tired  mind  and 
body  by  an  injection  of  morphine.  Unfortunately, 
the  criminal  knows  as  well  as  the  doctor  that  a cer- 
tain amount  of  morphine  will  give  him  calmness  and 
coolness  to  meet  the  crises  of  a risky  job.  Thus  again 
is  the  drug  an  active  menace  to  society,  for  if  a man 
can  make  himself  feel  master  of  the  situation  when- 
ever he  needs  to,  he  will  not  be  deterred  from  crime 
by  ordinary  human  considerations  or  frailties — the 
dose  will  conquer  all  these. 

In  testimony  presented  to  a Congressional  commit- 
tee a few  years  ago,  when  the  present  strict  legisla- 
tion against  the  import  and  manufacture  of  heroin  in 
the  United  States  was  being  considered,  it  was  stated : 

At  the  time  of  the  Rosenthal  murder  in  New  York,  in  which 
Police  Lieutenant  Becker  was  implicated,  two  or  three  of 
the  men  who  fired  the  shots  were  under  the  influence  of  co- 
caine. At  the  present  time,  in  one  of  the  most  recent  crimes 
of  violence,  in  New  York,  which  involved  the  robbing  and 
murder  of  two  bank  messengers  in  broad  daylight,  two  of 
the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  under  the  influence 
of  heroin. 
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Another  interesting  case  of  this  sort  was  provided 
by  the  “cry-baby  gang”  of  recent  New  York  criminal 
history.  The  public  astonishment  at  the  bold,  high- 
handed methods  of  these  murderers  was  soon  matched 
by  disgust  at  the  cowardliness  and  tearfulness  of 
these  same  men  on  trial.  The  reason  for  this  amazing 
change  was  that  when  confined  in  prison  they  were 
denied  narcotics,  and  could  no  longer  manufacture 
their  synthetic  courage,  so  that  the  full  charge  of 
bravado  with  which  they  were  primed  at  the  time  of 
the  murder  gradually  ebbed  away. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  narcotic  addiction,  if 
not  exactly  the  primary  cause  of  much  major  crime, 
has  played  a very  large  part  in  its  commission.  It 
exacts  a still  larger  toll  from  society  in  minor  crime, 
in  its  role  as  promoter  of  petty  thievery  and  misde- 
meanors. It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a previous  chap- 
ter how  the  use  of  narcotics  undermines  the  energy 
and  will  of  the  addict,  and  brings  on  a state  of  in- 
dolence and  dependence,  wherein  the  normal  methods 
of  earning  a living  are  abandoned,  though  the  neces- 
sity for  money  grows  ever  more  pressing  with  the 
need  for  larger  and  larger  amounts  of  the  narcotic.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  a derelict  of  the  underworld, 
unable  even  to  feed  and  clothe  himself  by  regular 
work,  who  needs  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
dollars  a day  to  maintain  at  peddlers’  prices  the  daily 
narcotic  ration  to  which  his  body  has  become  accus- 
tomed. With  such  persons,  since  a supply  of  the  drug 
is  more  important  than  anything  else,  thieving  be- 
comes the  only  solution.  Thus,  the  addict  is  forced  to 
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fall  back  upon  lawless  methods  of  acquiring  money  to 
purchase  the  drug  he  so  savagely  craves,  and  he  be- 
comes a hand-to-mouth  sort  of  sneak  thief.  This  type 
of  petty  criminal  is  shown  by  the  records  of  courts 
and  prisons  to  be  in  the  class  of  repeaters  as  regards 
both  crime  and  addiction.  Hamilton  writes  in  his 
Drug  Addiction  and  Crime : 

Among  272  people  committed  by  the  courts  for  drug  addic- 
tion to  the  workhouse  in  New  York,  and  116  who  went  there 
voluntarily  for  treatment,  a total  of  388  addicts,  50  per  cent 
had  criminal  records.  Some  had  bad  records  prior  to  the  use 
of  the  drug,  more  had  gone  into  criminal  life  as  a result 
of  it. 

And  of  1,292  persons  received  during  one  year  for 
drug  treatment  at  the  workhouse  on  Ward’s  Island, 
N.  Y.,  over  70  per  cent  had  criminal  records. 

In  discussing  with  incarcerated  addicts  in  Atlanta, 
Charlestown,  and  Blackwell’s  Island  the  relationship 
between  drugs  and  crime,  we  found  they  practically 
all  agreed  that  the  same  associations  which  led  to  the 
use  of  narcotics  led  also  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
and  that  when  it  became  hard  to  pay  for  the  drugs, 
stealing  was  the  natural  consequence.  These  addicts 
clearly  and  confessedly  were  interested  in  nothing  but 
drugs,  and  in  just  getting  money  in  the  easiest  way 
possible.  This  is  almost  never  by  honest  work.  Two  or 
three  of  the  men  spoke  with  sneering  contempt  of  the 
addict  who  was  “too  lazy  to  steal,”  but  begged  for  his 
supply.  Others,  while  laying  less  stress  upon  drugs  as 
a factor  originally  leading  to  crime,  pointed  out  how 
hopeless  it  was  for  a man  with  the  double  burden  of 
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addiction  and  a criminal  record  to  try  to  earn  an 
honest  living. 

In  summing  up,  it  might  be  said  of  narcotics  in 
relation  to  crime  that  they  are  like  weapons : they  are 
liable  to  do  the  most  damage  when  put  in  the  worst 
hands,  and  as  long  as  they  are  lying  about  there  is 
constant  danger  of  calamity.  To  the  criminal-minded, 
they  serve  as  a coefficient  of  power,  heightening  cour- 
age to  bravado,  and  deftness  to  lightning-like  ra- 
pidity. By  chemistry  they  add  further  instability  to 
those  who  are  already  by  nature  unstable.  They  in- 
duce a state  of  irresponsibility  which  can  readily  sug- 
gest acts  dangerous  to  society,  and  they  can  supply 
the  excessive  spontaneity  which  leads  to  the  prompt 
carrying  out  of  such  suggestions.  The  criminal,  un- 
der the  steeling  influence  of  these  drugs,  can  become 
still  more  professional,  and  particularly  in  his  earlier 
apprenticeship  can  derive  from  drugs  the  sang-froid 
he  has  not  yet  attained  from  experience. 

The  “criminality”  of  drugs,  however,  goes  beyond 
such  matters  as  holdups  and  burglaries.  Drugs  be- 
come part  of  a vicious  circle  of  social  corruption. 
Many  persons  beginning  the  drug  habit  in  one  way 
or  another  are  forced  into  underworld  associations 
because  of  the  stigma  placed  upon  the  addict  in  re- 
spectable society,  because  crime  must  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  obtain  money  to  purchase  drugs,  and  be- 
cause the  addict  is  forced  into  association  with  crimi- 
nals, racketeers,  peddlers,  and  other  addicts  in  order 
to  obtain  his  supplies  of  drugs.  In  this  way  the  use 
of  narcotics  becomes  closely  interwoven  with  other 
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criminal  activities  on  the  part  of  underworld  habit- 
ues. The  peddling  of  drugs,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  develops  in  close  association  with  gambling,  con- 
fidence games,  vice,  the  illicit  liquor  business,  “rack- 
ets,” and  other  types  of  organized  crime.  The  drug 
addict  is  always  the  potential  tool  of  the  criminal. 

The  importance  of  the  addict’s  dependence  upon 
his  source  of  supply  can  hardly  be  overemphasized  in 
explaining  much  of  his  behavior.  This  is  especially 
significant  in  his  relations  with  peddlers.  It  enables 
the  peddler  to  control  him,  and  to  abuse  him,  to  force 
him  into  crime,  and  to  keep  him  there. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  relation  of  drugs  to 
crime  that  may  be  far  more  menacing  to  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  the  community.  Drug  smuggling  forms 
so  lucrative  a field  that  considerable  financial  power 
becomes  concentrated  in  a criminal  group.  With  such 
resources,  they  inevitably  add  still  further  to  the  evil 
influence  they  bear  upon  society  by  using  their  means 
to  bribe  public  officials.  The  sentiment  of  society  is  so 
overwhelmingly  against  the  drug  traffic  that  the  price 
of  protection  is  high,  and  the  effect  upon  the  morale 
of  the  bribed  officials  is  correspondingly  vicious. 

The  effects  of  narcotics  upon  society  as  a whole  go, 
of  course,  much  beyond  the  field  of  crime.  Even  under 
the  best  conditions,  the  physiological  action  of  the 
drugs  brings  about  a radical  impairment  of  social 
health.  Physical  and  moral  health  both  deteriorate, 
and  there  is  the  inevitable  lowering  of  moral  stand- 
ards. Narcotics  mean  dissipation.  They  tend  to  bring 
about  the  antithesis  of  effort,  gratification  without 
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discipline,  abandonment  of  ambition.  They  create  an 
artificial  world  with  fictitious  values  and  false  stand- 
ards. The  influence  of  the  drug  is  lowering,  involving 
a removal  of  restraint,  a shirking  of  responsibility. 
The  drug  user  becomes  an  irresponsible  member  of 
his  social  group,  and  as  far  as  his  influence  goes  it 
lowers  the  standards  of  the  group.  There  is  further 
the  sense  of  isolation  resulting  from  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  addict  and  the  normal  world.  The  addict 
tends  to  feel  a social  stigma  and  think  of  his  role  as  a 
person  decidedly  different  from  that  of  the  nonuser. 
He  conceives  of  himself  as  peculiar,  probably  in- 
ferior, and  as  possessing  as  his  own  the  peculiar  social 
heritage  and  traditions  common  to  his  group.  He  is 
against  those  who  believe  in  law  and  order.  It  is  this 
sense  of  living  in  a different  social  world  that  helps 
promote  his  isolation  and  also  gives  him  moral  sup- 
port in  continuing  the  use  of  the  drug.  This  probably 
accounts  in  part  also  for  his  attempt  to  break  in  new 
addicts  and  in  this  way  to  assuage  his  loneliness.  The 
need  for  a “pal”  or  a group  with  the  same  peculiari- 
ties as  himself,  and  therefore  sympathetic  with  his 
difficulties,  seems  often  to  be  acute.  This  tendency  of 
the  addict  to  seek  companions  in  his  misery  works 
against  the  instinct,  not  infrequently  met  with,  to 
protect  others  from  the  habit. 

In  civilized  society,  since  members  of  groups  are 
highly  dependent  upon  one  another,  there  must  be 
self-control,  and  the  individual  must  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept limitations  of  his  freedom  of  action  for  the  sake 
of  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic.  Whereas  the  social 
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body  needs  members  who  face  and  accept  responsi- 
bility, narcotics  produce  shirkers,  searchers  for  privi- 
lege and  self-gratification.  Modern  society  faces  evil 
days  indeed  if  people  cease  paying  heed  to  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  share  as  members  of  groups.  In  a 
complex  civilization  like  ours,  where  the  highest  pitch 
of  social  efficiency  is  requisite,  we  cannot  risk  the 
lowering  of  standards  which  is  involved  in  this  baleful 
deflection  of  interests  and  ambitions. 

These  are  problems  which  society  has  to  face.  Let 
us  turn  now  to  a survey  of  the  fifteen  years  of  inter- 
national efforts  which  have  been  made  to  suppress  the 
traffic. 


IV 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE 

A LTHOUGH  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs 
still  thrives,  the  conclusion  must  not  be  jumped 
at  that  nothing  worth  while  has  been  done  to  circum- 
vent it.  International  agreements  have  been  made 
outlining  legislative  programs  which  if  adopted  and 
aggressively  enforced  would  aid  materially  in  sup- 
pressing this  traffic.  Some  strong  measures  have  been 
internationally  adopted,  and  individual  nations  have 
tightened  their  own  internal  control  of  the  narcotics 
manufactured  within  their  boundaries.  If  the  contra- 
band traffic  flourishes  in  spite  of  these  measures,  we 
should  by  no  means  assume  that  the  measures  them- 
selves are  valueless.  Serious  as  is  the  drug  menace  at 
the  present  time,  we  may  be  sure  that  such  efforts  at 
control  have  at  least  served  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
graver. 

It  is  difficult,  in  small  compass,  to  write  about  the 
narcotic  drug  traffic.  The  historian,  Oswald  Spengler, 
on  setting  out  to  write  about  the  causes  of  a small 
local  war,  found  that  he  had  to  recede  farther  and 
farther  back  into  the  past,  and  to  digress  more  and 
more  broadly  into  an  analysis  of  the  national  tem- 
perament and  of  society’s  changing  purposes  and 
ideas,  with  the  result  that  when  his  research  was  com- 
pleted he  had  material  for  a history  of  the  whole  of 
civilization.  In  its  own  unpleasant  way,  the  problem 
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of  drug  control  spreads  in  this  same  octopus-like 
fashion.  A city  or  town,  finding  itself  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  narcotics,  passes  local  ordinances  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  supply.  Whereupon, 
on  sitting  down  to  congratulate  itself  on  having 
cleaned  up  the  town,  and  perhaps  after  electing  a new 
mayor  on  the  strength  of  it,  the  community  finds  to 
its  chagrin  that  effective  control  is  not  possible  for  a 
single  municipality;  the  state  must  act.  The  conse- 
quent passage  of  a state  law,  followed  by  no  appre- 
ciable improvement  in  the  situation,  soon  makes  it 
clear  that  nothing  short  of  Federal  legislation  can  be 
of  any  real  effect.  Federal  laws  are  passed,  and  de- 
spite the  converging  forces  of  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional measures,  the  drug  supply  continues.  Narcotic 
drugs  can  be  broadcast  so  readily  because  of  their 
easy  portability,  and  the  incentive  to  smuggle  is  so 
great  owing  to  the  large  profits  to  be  reaped  from 
even  a small  supply,  that  no  one  nation  can  effec- 
tively protect  its  own  borders  so  long  as  any  other 
nation  is  producing  drugs  which  escape  into  the  illicit 
channels  of  distribution.  Accordingly,  we  must  real- 
ize that  local  attempts  at  control  are  at  best  pallia- 
tive, and  that  complete  control  is  an  international 
matter. 

International  action  against  habit-forming  drugs 
dates  from  1909,  when  a conference  was  held  at 
Shanghai  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  remedying  the 
drug  situation  in  the  East.  This  conference  was 
called  by  the  United  States,  as  a result  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  the  authorities  had  met  in  trying  to 
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enforce  laws  against  opium  smoking  in  the  Philip- 
pines. In  itself,  this  conference  did  not  seem  to  ac- 
complish much.  It  served,  however,  as  prelude  to  an- 
other, held  at  The  Hague  three  years  later,  where 
delegates  representing  China,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Persia, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Siam,  and  the  United  States 
agreed  upon  the  set  of  resolutions  now  known  as  the 
Hague  Convention,  and  generally  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  international  action  to  control  dangerous 
drugs.  The  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention  provide 
that  the  use  of  manufactured  drugs,  such  as  mor- 
phine, heroin,  and  cocaine,  is  to  be  limited  to  strictly 
medical  and  legitimate  requirements,  and  that  the 
traffic  in  smoking  opium  is  eventually  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

The  most  important  undertakings  to  which  the  sig- 
natories of  the  Hague  Convention  bind  themselves 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Chapter  I:  To  control  the  production  and  distribution  of 
raw  opium,  to  prevent  export  of  raw  opium  to  countries 
which  prohibit  its  entry,  to  mark  packages  for  export  con- 
taining more  than  five  kilograms  of  raw  opium,  and  to 
permit  export  and  import  only  by  duly  authorized  per- 
sons. 

Chapter  II:  “By  gradual  steps”  to  suppress  entirely  the 
traffic  in  smoking  opium;  and  to  prohibit  export  and  im- 
port “as  soon  as  possible.” 

Chapter  III:  To  restrict  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
medicinal  opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  and  their  derivatives 
to  strictly  medical  and  legitimate  purposes. 

Chapter  IV : In  conjunction  with  China,  to  take  measures  to 
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prevent  the  influx  of  raw  opium,  smoking  opium,  and 
manufactured  drugs  into  that  country  for  addiction  pur- 
poses. 

Chapter  V:  To  “examine  the  possibility”  of  enacting  laws 
or  regulations  making  it  a penal  offense  to  be  in  illegal 
possession  of  raw  opium,  prepared  opium  (smoking 
opium),  morphine,  cocaine,  etc.;  to  exchange  information 
as  to  the  various  preventive  measures  enacted  within  their 
own  borders,  and  to  provide  statistics  as  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  drug  traffic. 

The  delegates  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  United 
States  that  “an  international  commission  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  any  international 
agreement  concluded,”  preferring  to  leave  the 
method  of  enforcement  within  its  own  boundaries  in 
the  hands  of  each  nation  signatory  to  the  Convention. 

On  the  whole,  the  Hague  Convention  is  far  more  a 
pious  declaration  of  principles  than  a vigorous  modus 
agendi.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose  rather  than  upon  the  choice  of  means  whereby 
this  purpose  is  to  be  effected. 

It  must  be  noted  and  remembered,  however,  that 
the  signatories  do  take  upon  themselves  the  definite 
obligation  to  “limit  to  medical  and  legitimate  pur- 
poses the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  morphine,  co- 
caine, and  their  respective  salts.”  And  as  a means  of 
embodying  this  principle,  they  obligate  themselves 
“to  control,  or  to  cause  to  be  controlled”  all  manu- 
facturing and  distribution,  and  to  require  either  “an 
authorization  or  a license  to  carry  on  these  opera- 
tions” or  an  official  declaration  of  such  activities  “to 
the  competent  authorities.” 
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It  was  not  until  after  the  World  War  that  the 
Hague  Convention  was  generally  accepted.  In  the 
peace  treaties  a clause  was  inserted  obligating  the 
signatories  to  ratify  the  Convention  and  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  treaties  had  come  into  force.  Furthermore,  there 
was  a clause  inserted  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  charging  the  League  “with  the  general 
supervision  over  the  execution  of  agreements  with 
regard  to  . . . the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs.”  In  order  to  discharge  this  responsi- 
bility the  League  formed  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Traffic  in  Opium  and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs,  “to 
secure  the  fullest  possible  cooperation  between  the 
various  countries”  in  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Hague  Convention,  and  “to  assist  and  advise  the 
Council  in  dealing  with  any  question  that  may  arise.” 
This  Committee,  which  first  met  in  May,  1921,  is  at 
present  composed  of  members  representing  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Portugal,  Siam,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Uruguay,  and 
Yugo-Slavia;  all  these  being  important  producing, 
distributing,  manufacturing,  or  consuming  countries. 
There  is  also  a delegate  from  the  United  States  who 
attends  the  meetings  as  observer,  and  the  Committee 
normally  has  three  assessors,  who  represent  “(1)  the 
police  aspect  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lation of  the  traffic  in  opium  and  drugs ; (2)  the  com- 
mercial aspects;  (3)  the  Far  Eastern  aspect.” 

One  of  the  Committee’s  most  important  contribu- 
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tions  has  been  its  advocacy  of  the  system  of  import 
and  export  certificates,  giving  definiteness  to  Article 
9 of  the  Hague  Convention  whereby  the  parties  obli- 
gate themselves  “to  cooperate  with  one  another  to 
prevent  the  use  of  these  drugs”  for  other  than  legiti- 
mate purposes.  The  Committee  recommended  that 

every  application  for  the  export  to  an  importer  of  a supply 
of  any  of  the  substances  to  which  the  convention  applies 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a certificate  from  the  Government 
of  the  importing  country  that  the  import  of  the  consignment 
in  question  is  approved  by  that  Government  and  is  required 
for  legitimate  purposes.  In  the  case  of  the  drugs  to  which 
Chapter  III  of  the  convention  applies  (morphine,  cocaine, 
heroin,  etc.)  the  certificate  shall  state  specifically  that  they 
are  required  solely  for  medical  purposes. 

The  import  and  export  certificate  system,  as  finally 
evolved,  stipulates  that  an  importer  must  receive  an 
import  certificate  from  his  own  government  before  he 
may  bring  into  the  country  any  of  these  drugs.  Hav- 
ing received  this  he  then  turns  to  a manufacturer  or 
exporter  in  a foreign  country,  who  in  turn  applies 
to  his  government  for  an  export  certificate.  This  is 
granted  only  when  the  exporter  produces  an  import 
certificate  issued  by  the  government  of  the  country 
into  which  the  goods  are  to  be  imported,  and  certify- 
ing that  the  importation  is  approved.  The  initial 
power  of  restricting  shipments  is  thus  placed  with  the 
importing  country.  The  decision  rests  with  it,  to  im- 
port or  not  to  import. 

There  are  further  provisions  as  to  detail,  which 
serve  to  safeguard  the  operation  of  the  system.  A 
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copy  of  the  export  certificate  accompanies  each  con- 
signment of  drugs,  and  the  government  issuing  the 
export  certificate  sends  a copy  to  the  government  of 
the  importing  country.  When  the  consignment  ar- 
rives or  the  time  allowed  has  expired,  the  importing 
country  returns  the  export  certificate,  with  an  in- 
dorsement specifying  the  amount  actually  imported. 
The  system,  when  generally  adopted,  should  provide 
the  fundamental  mechanism  for  governing  the  inter- 
national movement  of  drugs  and  confining  them  to 
lawful  channels,  as  all  the  important  stages  in  drug 
shipments  from  one  nation  to  another  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  both  nations  concerned. 

The  Committee  has  also  performed  other  services 
for  which  credit  is  due  it.  It  originated  the  system  of 
annual  reports  from  nations,  giving  information  as 
to  consumption,  production,  manufacture,  import, 
and  export  of  the  dangerous  drugs,  announcing 
changes  in  legislation,  stating  the  condition  of  the 
illicit  traffic,  and  detailing  important  measures  of 
control.  Its  activities  led  to  the  amassing  of  astound- 
ing facts  about  the  contraband  traffic  in  drugs  of  ad- 
diction. Its  disclosures  and  discussions  have  played 
no  small  part  in  showing  that  stiff er  regulation  of 
these  drugs  is  necessary. 

As  the  outcome  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  in  1923,  two  new  international 
conferences  on  the  opium  problem  were  held  at  Ge- 
neva. As  the  first  of  these  had  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  smoking  opium  in  the  Far  East,  it  does  not  greatly 
affect  our  present  subject,  but  the  Second  Geneva 
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Convention,  adopted  at  the  second  Geneva  confer- 
ence, is  directly  concerned  with  manufactured  drugs. 
This  Convention  was  formulated  in  1925,  though  it 
did  not  come  into  force  until  September,  1928.  Its 
express  purpose  is  to  bring  about  “a  more  effective 
limitation  of  the  production  or  manufacture”  of  dan- 
gerous drugs,  and  to  exercise  “closer  control  and 
supervision  of  the  international  trade”  than  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Hague  Convention.  By  the  fall  of 
1930,  there  were  some  forty  nations  which  had  rati- 
fied the  Geneva  Convention.  Persia,  Turkey,  and  the 

United  States  have  not  ratified  the  Convention.  The 

• • • 
Acfvdsory  Committee  has  drawn  attention  to  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  many  of  the  states  that  are  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  have  not  ratified  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that  many  of 
the  governments,  parties  to  the  Hague  Convention, 
are  not  yet  parties  to  the  Geneva  Convention. 

While  the  Geneva  Convention  does  not  go  so  far 
in  improving  upon  the  Hague  Convention  as  many 
hoped  it  would,  it  does  mark  a distinct  step  in  ad- 
vance, especially  because  it  gives  definiteness  to  a 
number  of  the  somewhat  vague  obligations  under- 
taken in  the  Hague  Convention.  Particularly,  it  defi- 
nitely commits  its  signatory  nations  to  the  import 
certificate  system,  which  was  merely  indirectly  im- 
plied in  the  Hague  Convention. 

It  specifically  pledges  the  contracting  parties  to 
the  enactment  of  “effective  laws  or  regulations  to 
limit  exclusively  to  medical  and  scientific  purposes 
the  manufacture,  import,  sale,  distribution,  export 
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and  use”  of  certain  narcotic  drugs.  For  this  purpose 
“the  contracting  parties  shall  control  all  persons 
manufacturing,  importing,  selling,  distributing,  or 
exporting”  these  drugs,  “as  well  as  the  buildings  in 
which  these  persons  carry  on  such  industry  or  trade,” 
a system  which  means  that  a government  authoriza- 
tion is  required  to  deal  in  narcotic  drugs.  Further- 
more, “such  persons  shall  enter  in  their  books  the 
quantities  manufactured,  imports,  exports,  sales  and 
all  other  distribution  of  the  said  substances.”  A Per- 
manent Central  Board  is  constituted,  consisting  of 
eight  persons  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League,  “who,  by  their  technical  competence,  impar- 
tiality and  disinterestedness,  will  command  general 
confidence.”  All  the  countries  signing  the  Convention 
are  to  provide  this  Board  regularly  with  statistics  as 
to  production,  manufacture,  consumption,  distribu- 
tion, import  and  export,  seizures,  and  stocks  of  nar- 
cotics. If  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
leads  it  to  conclude  that  excessive  quantities  of  drugs 
are  accumulating  in  any  country,  or  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  that  country’s  becoming  a center  of  the 
illicit  traffic,  the  Board  may  recommend  that  exports 
to  that  nation  of  substances  covered  by  the  Conven- 
tion be  stopped.  Such  power  of  moral  suasion  may 
obviously  be  considerable.  Furthermore,  the  function- 
ing of  this  Board  insures  a steady  influx  of  statistics 
concerning  the  traffic,  as  all  signatories  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  have  definitely  pledged  themselves  to  fur- 
nish such  information  at  regular  intervals.  The  sys- 
tematized massing  of  data  on  the  traffic  should  call 
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the  attention  of  the  public  more  forcibly  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  significant  factors  in  the  trend  of  drug 
production  and  distribution  should  be  brought  more 
clearly  to  the  fore. 

Article  9 of  the  Hague  Convention  requires  its 
members  to  limit  exclusively  to  medical  and  legiti- 
mate purposes  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  alka- 
loids covered  by  the  Convention.  In  the  United  States, 
this  article  has  been  construed  as  giving  rise  to  an 
obligation  to  put  a definite  limit  on  the  amount  of 
such  drugs  their  manufacturers  may  produce.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  interpretation  the  United  States 
has  enacted  legislation  which  fulfils  its  obligations. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  European  countries 
in  which  these  drugs  are  manufactured  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  Article  9 of  the  Hague 
Convention  was  susceptible  of  being  interpreted  to 
mean  that  limitation  by  indirect  control,  control  of 
distribution,  was  a fulfilment  of  its  mandate.  That 
attempts  to  control  manufacture  by  this  indirect 
method  have  been  to  a large  extent  abortive  seems 
clearly  substantiated  by  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  September, 
1929,  in  which  the  principle  of  direct  limitation  is 
formally  accepted.  The  Assembly  has  requested  the 
Council  to  call  a conference  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world  to  consider  an  international  agreement  adopt- 
ing a direct  limitation  plan.  This  conference  is  to  be 
held  in  May,  1931. 

With  so  much  effort  converging  upon  the  solution 
of  this  one  problem,  we  may  dare  to  believe  that  much 
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good  has  been  done,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  making 
the  situation  less  ominous  than  it  might  have  been 
otherwise.  Any  less  powerful  menace  than  the  drug 
evil  would  surely  have  collapsed  under  such  attacks. 
But  as  we  have  shown,  the  psychology  of  drug  addic- 
tion insures  so  tireless  a demand  for  these  products 
that  a very  high  degree  of  efficiency  is  required  to 
balk  their  constant  and  inevitable  trend  into  the  il- 
licit markets.  We  shall,  accordingly,  before  apprais- 
ing the  results  of  the  previous  steps  taken  toward 
narcotic  control,  devote  one  chapter  to  an  analysis  of 
the  drug  traffic  as  it  has  developed  in  recent  years 
and  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time. 


y 


THE  TRAFFIC  IN  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

HERE  is  the  song  of  the  narcotic  drug  traf- 
fickers : Every  producer  of  the  raw  materials  is 
beyond  reproach,  for  he  is  contributing  his  bit  to  the 
amount  of  these  drugs  necessary  for  the  world’s 
medical  requirements;  every  manufacturer  is  repu- 
table, and  even  praiseworthy,  for  the  output  of  his 
factory  is  destined  wholly  for  the  treatment  of  human 
suffering.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  for  every  ounce  of 
these  commodities  that  serves  a proper  purpose,  there 
are  at  least  ten  ounces  that  finally  reach  an  enslaved 
addict.  Thus,  to  write  on  the  narcotic  drug  traffic  is, 
inevitably,  to  write  on  the  illicit  traffic.  And  through- 
out, one  faces  this  amazingly  absurd  situation : thou- 
sands of  attempts,  year  after  year  being  made  to 
track  down  these  drugs  after  they  have  got  into  cir- 
culation, with  the  result  of  detecting  an  occasional 
big  shipment,  but  usually  only  a few  grains  of  the 
stuff  in  a hollow  heel  or  in  the  back  of  a man’s  watch 
or  under  a postage  stamp,  while  the  main  sources  of 
all  these  products,  where  the  poison  moves  by  the  ton, 
are  known,  yet  are  allowed  to  continue  free  of  effec- 
tive control.  Society  could  hardly  put  itself  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  if  it  deliberately  tried  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  when  examining  the  available  facts  on  the 
status  of  the  drug  traffic  at  the  present  time,  we  are 
astounded  at  the  multiplicity  of  resources  at  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  smugglers.  By  following  up  the  channels 
of  distribution  in  so  far  as  they  are  revealed  by  the 
accumulation  and  piecing  together  of  evidence,  we 
find  a disturbing  number  of  reasons  to  conclude  that 
in  the  struggle  between  traffickers  and  police  the  ad- 
vantages still  lie  overwhelmingly  with  the  traffickers. 
We  find  in  use  many  methods  of  concealment  which 
reduce  the  chances  of  detection  to  a minimum.  We 
find  commercial  subterfuges  whereby,  even  if  the 
clandestine  shipment  be  detected,  the  identity  of  the 
traffickers  involved  can  still  be  kept  in  Stygian  dark- 
ness. We  find,  further,  that  even  when  drugs  have 
been  uncovered  and  culprits  apprehended,  these  men 
can  either  escape  punishment  through  technicalities 
of  the  law,  or  if  convicted,  will  receive  penalties  lu- 
dicrously incommensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
profits  and  the  gravity  of  the  crime.  Perhaps  most 
astounding  of  all,  we  find  abundant  proof  that  con- 
signments of  drugs  meant  for  the  illicit  trade  can 
often  be  started  on  their  way  with  perfect  legality. 
Whereas  the  ultimate  retail  distribution  of  the  ship- 
ment may  be  totally  unlawful,  the  initial  wholesale 
sale  is  theoretically  beyond  reproach;  the  illicit  im- 
port begins  as  a licit  export ; the  poison,  though  sub- 
sequently to  be  marketed  through  devious  and  sinister 
routes  to  the  poor  miserable  addict,  starts  on  its 
career  under  the  aegis  of  utter  legality ! 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  instance  of  such  flagrant 
legality  than  the  Lubrinole  affair,  as  reported  in  the 
League  document  O.C.  530.*  The  details  first  came 

* “0.(7.”  is  the  official  abbreviation  for  the  series  of  documents 
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to  light  in  August,  1926,  when  the  authorities  at 
Southampton,  England,  became  suspicious  of  six 
cases  declared  by  the  shipper,  the  firm  of  Mechelaere 
et  Cie,  to  contain  “Lubrinole  Chemical  Product,  not 
dangerous  and  without  alcohol,”  and  consigned  from 
Havre  to  China  via  Canada.  On  examination  all  these 
cases  were  found  to  contain  a mixture  of  morphine 
and  some  “soft  unctuous  substance.”  The  English  in- 
vestigation of  these  shipments  disclosed  many  sus- 
picious factors.  First  of  all  it  was  learned  that  “Lu- 
brinole” is  not  a medical  preparation  officially 
recognized  in  France,  nor  does  it  appear  in  the  un- 
official catalogues  of  French  or  English  specialties. 
Then,  the  authorities  at  Mukden  and  Dairen  on  in- 
quiry, could  find  no  traces  of  the  persons  stated  by 
the  French  shipper  as  consignees;  the  names  were 
clearly  fictitious.  Inquiry  also  established  the  fact 
that  neither  the  J apanese  nor  the  Chinese  authorities 
had  issued  any  kind  of  official  permit  for  the  import 
of  these  consignments.  This  meant  that  the  attempted 
transaction  was  surreptitious,  and  lacked  the  official 
approval  of  the  importing  country.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  circumstances,  bluntly  confis- 
cated the  shipments  and  refused  to  return  the  cases 
to  France  or  elsewhere. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  French  firm  was  not  prose- 
cuted. They  openly  admitted  to  their  forwarder  that 
they  had  no  import  permit  from  China  authorizing 
the  delivery  of  their  product.  “And  we  do  not  have 

published  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  on 
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to  procure  one,”1  they  wrote  to  the  forwarder  when 
questioned  on  the  subject;  “these  certificates  are  per- 
haps required  by  the  English  authorities  in  order  to 
allow  the  clearance,  but  the  French  authorities  re- 
quire none,  and  permit  exportation  of  the  goods  to 
foreign  destination  without  asking  the  exporter  for 
permit.”  They  add  a remark  which  may  give  pause 
to  the  student  of  the  drug  traffic:  “We  have  sent 
out  quite  regularly  this  class  of  merchandise  from 
France,  without  the  French  Customs  authorities  de- 
manding an  export  permit.”  The  French  representa- 
tive, when  discussing  the  case  in  the  eleventh  session 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  stated  that 

although  the  bill  of  lading  proved  an  intention  to  conceal, 
the  authorities  had  been  forced  to  recognize  that  the  trans- 
action was  not  contrary  to  the  French  law  actually  in  force. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  goods  were  intended  for  the 
illicit  traffic,  and  he  regretted  that,  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ing legislation,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  inflict  punish- 
ment. 

Thus  the  case  rests : the  British  Government  prevent- 
ing the  shipment  because  they  believed  its  release 
“would  not  be  consistent  with  the  obligations  under- 
taken by  them  in  regard  to  the  international  traffic 
in  opium,”  whereas  the  French  authorities  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  investigation  had  shown  that  the 
export  was  regular,  “because,”  as  the  French  repre- 
sentative explained  at  the  twelfth  session  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  “the  registers  of  the  firm  showing 
all  outgoings  of  morphine  and  the  declarations  to  the 


1 O.C.  530. 
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Customs  had  been  found  to  be  in  good  order.”2  Prose- 
cution in  the  French  courts,  under  the  existing  legis- 
lation, would  probably  have  meant  merely  the  white- 
washing of  the  shipper,  which  would  have  implied 
an  official  indorsement  of  his  methods. 

Messrs.  Mechelaere  et  Cie  were  probably  not 
manufacturers  of  the  drugs  as  first  supposed,  but 
wholesalers,  or  commission  agents.  It  is  not  known 
where  the  morphine  was  originally  produced;  but 
nowhere  else  has  morphine  appeared  mixed  with  the 
“soft  unctuous  substance,”  and  so  far  as  is  known, 
we  must  credit  to  this  company  the  creation  of  Lu- 
brinole,  a product  containing  twenty-eight  per  cent 
anhydrous  morphine  and  mysteriously  devoid  of  any 
place  in  the  national  pharmacopoeia.  Accordingly, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  this  same  League 
document  that  a new  “dyeing  stuff”  labeled  “color- 
ant” had  been  “dispatched  by  the  same  firm  of 
Mechelaere  et  Cie”  at  the  end  of  August,  1926. 3 
The  “colorant”  was  composed  of  narcotics.  These 
goods  likewise  were  detected  en  route,  but  the  French 
authorities  could  state  that 

the  export  was  perfectly  regular  as  the  firm  of  Mechelaere 
hold  an  authorization  from  the  Prefecture  of  Police  for  the 
sale  of  narcotics,  and  a certificat  d’ exportation  dated  25th 
November,  1926,  No.  6272  had  been  issued  in  respect  of  the 
consignment  by  the  Customs  at  the  port  of  La  Pallice. 

2 Minutes  of  the  12th  Session  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  Traffic  in  Opium  and  Other  Dangerous 
Drugs,  p.  75. 

3 O.C.  530  b,  c. 
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It  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  certificat  d’ exporta- 
tion is  not  an  export  certificate  such  as  recommended 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  but  merely  a “proof  of 
export  from  France  in  a Customs  certificate  which 
the  seller  must  retain  for  three  years.” 

A country  may  have  what  it  calls  an  export  cer- 
tificate or  permit  or  authorization  system  which  is 
not  constructed  according  to  the  specifications  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1925,  and  which,  either  be- 
cause it  is  loosely  drawn  or  feebly  or  dishonestly  ad- 
ministered, may  be  not  only  useless,  but  even,  in  some 
cases,  a veritable  safeguard  for  the  original  seller  of 
the  goods.  Even  when  the  apprehension  of  drugs  en 
route  has  led  to  fines  or  imprisonments,  the  fact  that 
the  original  manufacturer  has  an  export  certificate 
may  give  him  complete  protection,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  product  has  been  dispatched  under  some  de- 
ceptive description.  In  fact,  the  combination  of  ex- 
port certificate  of  some  kind  or  other  and  deceptive 
description  has  been  an  almost  standardized  method 
of  illicit  shipment,  for  if  the  drug  is  detected  the 
shipper  may  maintain  that  the  false  declaration  was 
used  to  prevent  theft  in  transit,  and  the  production 
of  the  certificate  lends  weight  to  his  assertions.  Thus 
the  Geneva  firm,  the  Usines  de  l’Allondon,  exported 
3,210  ounces  of  heroin  and  an  unverified  amount  of 
morphine  under  the  general  labeling  of  “pharma- 
ceutical products,”  and  though  the  drugs  were  seized 
at  Shanghai  and  the  traffickers  in  the  East  were  im- 
prisoned, the  Usines  could  show  an  official  certificate 
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to  attest  the  legality  of  their  part  in  the  operation.4 
On  an  earlier  occasion,  this  same  firm  had  declared  a 
consignment  of  drugs  to  contain  “milk  sugar  with 
santonine,”  and  though  the  man,  Retter,  who  handled 
the  contraband  at  Hamburg  was  fined  when  the  de- 
tails of  the  case  were  uncovered  by  the  police,  the 
Geneva  firm  under  the  Swiss  laws  at  that  time  could 
not  be  prosecuted.5 

Such  abuses  can  be  remedied  tomorrow  if  all  gov- 
ernments decide  to  put  the  import  and  export  certifi- 
cate system  into  honest  and  effective  operation.  But 
many  nations  have  not  even  adopted  the  system.  The 
result  is  that  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  can 
pour  his  goods  into  the  illicit  traffic,  and  yet  remain 
wholly  within  the  law.  He  simply  secures  export  cer- 
tificates for  countries  where  the  import  certificate 
system  is  not  yet  in  force,  and  where  control  in  gen- 
eral is  weak. 

In  1928  the  Rotterdam  police  uncovered  a gigantic 
scheme  of  this  sort,  involving  shipments  from  French, 
Swiss,  and  German  manufacturers  through  a Dutch 
wholesaler,  the  Naarden  Chemical  Factory.  In  a 
single  year,  about  750  kilograms  of  morphine  and 
2,650  kilograms  of  heroin,  or  nearly  three  and  a half 
tons  in  all,  were  distributed  in  the  clandestine  market 
through  this  company.  As  the  Netherlands  required 
at  that  time  neither  import  nor  export  certificates, 
the  Naarden  factory  served  as  a convenient  clearing 
house  for  various  manufacturers,  who  were  violating 
no  statutes.  Even  the  Naarden  firm  escaped  prosecu- 

4 O.C.  404,  438.  5 0.(7.  398a. 
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tion,*  as  they  complied  with  the  letter  of  the  law  as 
then  formulated.6 

Another  case  which  was  brought  to  light  about  a 
year  previously  disclosed  how  no  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a ton  (750  kilograms)  of  Swiss  morphine 
was  “legitimately”  placed  in  the  hands  of  a ring  in- 
cluding several  persons  “who  have  long  been  known 
to  the  Opium  Committee  as  traffickers.”7  According 
to  the  League  reports,  “these  goods  were  to  have  been 
bought  originally  from  Hoffman-LaRoche  and  Com- 
pany at  Basle.  The  person  giving  the  order,  how- 
ever, was  referred  to  the  French  firm  of  the  same 
name  because  at  that  time  no  export  license  was  re- 
quired in  France.”8  This  means  that  the  750  kilo- 
grams could  be  exported  from  France  by  the  traf- 
fickers without  obtaining  a permit  from  the  French 
Government ; but  they  could  not  have  been  similarly 
exported  from  Switzerland  without  a permit  from  the 
Swiss  Government.  The  Swiss  Government,  however, 
authorized  the  shipment  from  the  Basle  firm  to  its 
French  branch;  and  the  smugglers,  an  international 
gang  headed  by  a Russian  named  Dr.  Anton  Slu- 
czewski,  came  into  possession  of  the  drugs  thus  in- 
directly without  applying  as  purchasers  to  the  Swiss 
Government. 

We  need  not  now  follow  further  divagations  of 

* Neither  the  Usines  de  l’Allondon  nor  the  Naarden  firm  is  now 
authorized  to  deal  in  narcotic  drugs. 

6 Minutes  of  the  12th  Session,  Advisory  Committee,  pp.  315- 
324. 

7 0.(7.  639. 

8 Minutes  of  the  10th  Session,  Advisory  Committee,  p.  67. 
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this  contraband;  but  when  the  smuggling  ring  was 
exposed  by  the  activities  of  the  German  police,  both 
the  French  and  Swiss  branches  of  Hoffman-LaRoche 
and  Company  were  immune  to  court  action.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  Swiss  Government  on  the  Opium 
Advisory  Committee  stated  that  the  750  kilograms 
had  been  exported  by  Hoffman-LaRoche  and  Com- 
pany of  Basle  to  its  French  branch  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  regulations,  under  a Swiss  export  license, 
and  that  his  country  had  no  further  responsibility 
in  the  matter. 

We  find  many  variants  of  this  incredible  situation, 
whereby  a manufacturer  or  wholesaler  can  supply 
the  illicit  traffic  abroad  without  violating  the  laws  of 
his  own  country.  He  may  be  ingenuous  in  the  matter 
and  supply  the  trafficker  unwittingly,  or  he  may 
know  exactly  what  he  is  doing  and  still  remain  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  courts.  A case  in  point  occurred 
in  1928  just  prior  to  the  adoption  by  France  of  the 
import  and  export  certificate  system.  A shipment 
consisting  of  eight  large  packing  cases,  declared  to 
contain  “brushes,”  was  sent  from  France  on  the 
SS.  Rochambeau  addressed  to  a Philadelphia  com- 
pany.9 Although  the  cargo  was  landed  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  it  would  not  normally  have  been  subject 
to  customs  examination  until  it  reached  Philadelphia. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  the  cases  were 
suspected,  and  were  opened  by  the  New  York  cus- 
toms officers.  Only  one  was  found  to  contain  brushes ; 

9 U.8.  Report  on  the  Traffic  in  Opium  and  Other  Dangerous 
Drugs  for  the  Six-Month  Period  July  1-Dec.  81,  1928. 
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the  others  carried  in  all  4,800  ounces  of  morphine, 
2,000  ounces  of  cocaine,  and  820  ounces  of  gum 
opium.  On  investigation  this  was  proved  to  be  one  of 
eight  shipments  which  had  arrived  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  less  than  a year.  Whether  or  not  the 
export  was  regular  as  far  as  the  French  laws  were 
concerned,  the  import  was  necessarily  irregular  un- 
der the  United  States  laws,  since  all  the  narcotics 
needed  for  legitimate  uses  here  are  manufactured  in 
this  country  and  the  importation  of  morphine  or  co- 
caine into  the  United  States  is  illegal  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. We  should  like  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  though  no  one  has  been  punished,  the  genealogy 
of  these  smuggled  drugs  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished. In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  concerning  the  opium  traffic  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1928,  we  learn  that  the  consular  in- 
voice purported  to  be  for  nine  boxes  marked  W.K.B. 
601— W. A. B.  609,  “seller  L.  Garin  and  Company, 
8 Cite  D’Hauteville,  Paris,  purchaser,  Brenner  and 
Company,  1005  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.”  The 
report  continues: 

It  is  understood  that  the  order  for  this  merchandise  was 
placed  with  Lefavrais  and  Pignol,  31  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  1928,  by  a person 
representing  himself  as  William  Goldsmith,  and  was  in  turn 
placed  by  Lefavrais  and  Pignol  with  the  Societe  Anonyme 
des  Etablissements  G.  Devineau,  26  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris, 
agents  of  the  Societe  Industrielle  de  Chimie  Organique  de 
PEure,  on  November  12,  1928. 

The  report  further  states  that  whereas  the  consign- 
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ment  left  France  on  December  5th,  “it  is  understood 
that  the  permit  for  exportation  was  not  issued  until 
December  18, 1928,”  the  date  on  which  the  illicit  con- 
signment was  uncovered  in  New  York. 

Sometimes  the  country  to  which  drugs  are  shipped 
has  no  import  certificate  system.  All  consignments 
made  under  such  circumstances  should  be  viewed  with 
the  gravest  suspicion,  and  given  searching  investiga- 
tion, for  experience  has  repeatedly  shown  how  readily 
traffickers  can  divert  these  consignments  for  their 
own  uses  either  before  or  after  they  reach  their  al- 
leged destinations.  The  world  does  not  know  to  what 
extent  this  practice  has  been  carried  on.  It  is  only 
when  some  lone  smuggler  makes  a mistake,  when  some 
stray  smuggling  operation  goes  on  the  rocks  that  we 
catch  a glimpse  of  this  international  traffic.  Yet  we 
have  proof  that  governments  have  released  appalling 
amounts  of  drugs  in  this  way,  shipments  so  enormous 
in  bulk  that  they  could  hardly  have  been  above  sus- 
picion, and  we  shall  list  herewith  some  notable  in- 
stances involving  hundreds  of  pounds. 

In  one  case,  in  which  five  trunks  were  found  to  con- 
tain contraband  as  they  were  crossing  Canada  in 
October,  1925,  the  drugs  were  traced  back  to  a li- 
censed German  firm,  which  had  received  permission 
to  release  no  less  than  50  kilograms  for  export  to 
Turkey.10  The  German  Office  of  Public  Health,  we 
learn  from  a letter  from  the  German  Government  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League,  had  been  as- 
sured that  the  morphine  “was  to  be  used  for  legiti- 


10  O.c.  385. 
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mate  medicinal  purposes.”  The  letter  does  not  state 
on  what  authority  this  assurance  was  given.  In  terms 
of  doses,  this  is  a huge  shipment.  On  the  basis  that 
one-quarter  of  a grain  is  an  average  dose,  those  fifty 
kilograms  would  yield  over  three  million  medicinal 
doses. 

Enormous  as  this  is,  however,  the  amount  was  ex- 
actly doubled  by  the  Swiss  Government’s  authoriza- 
tion granted  the  Usines  de  l’Allondon  at  Geneva.11 
And  the  hundred  kilograms  in  this  instance  were  not 
morphine,  but  heroin,  of  which  the  medical  dose  is 
still  smaller. 

Even  these  huge  amounts,  however,  become  neg- 
ligible when  we  review  the  tremendous  quantities  in- 
volved in  the  Naarden  case.12  We  find  among  the  li- 
censed shipments  from  the  firm  of  Sandoz  in  Basle 
to  the  Naarden  Chemical  Factory  of  Bussum,  Hol- 
land, consignments  of  50,  59,  119,  150,  288,  and  785 
kilograms  of  heroin  in  the  single  year  1927.  In  all, 
over  1,600  kilograms  of  heroin  were  exported  with 
the  permission  of  the  Swiss  Government  from  Sandoz 
to  the  Naarden  Company.  Yet,  although  these  cer- 
tificates for  export  were  granted  by  the  central  au- 
thorities, another  Swiss  firm,  Hoffman-LaRoche  and 
Company,  was  permitted  by  the  same  authorities,  in 
the  same  year,  to  send  the  same  Naarden  Company 
239  kilograms  of  heroin  and  nearly  100  kilograms  of 
morphine.  The  totals  for  the  year  from  the  two  Swiss 

11  O.C.  404,  438,  562. 

12  Minutes  12th  Session  Advisory  Committee , pp.  315-324. 
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concerns  to  the  Naarden  Company  were  480  kilo- 
grams of  morphine  and  1,896  kilograms  of  heroin; 
this  amount  of  heroin  alone  would  provide  more  than 
200,000,000  ordinary  medicinal  doses!  Likewise,  the 
German  Health  Office  evidently  found  nothing  ques- 
tionable in  a year’s  total  of  406  kilograms  of  mor- 
phine and  410  kilograms  of  heroin  from  Germany  to 
the  Naarden  firm. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  trouble  arose  because  the 
export  certificate  was  issued  to  cover  a shipment  to 
a country  which  did  not  operate  an  import  certificate 
system.  In  other  words,  narcotics  were  legally  sent 
from  country  A to 
country  B. 

Each  one  of  these  cases  confirms  the  conviction 
that  though  the  export  and  import  certificate  system, 
if  honestly  and  capably  administered,  would  strike 
a grievous  blow  at  the  illicit  traffic,  any  weakness  in 
the  system  is  disastrous — and  a major  weakness 
arises  if  governments  permit  narcotics  to  be  exported 
to  countries  whose  governments  have  not  certified  to 
their  need  of  the  drugs  for  lawful  purposes.  The  sin- 
ister possibilities  of  this  practice  have  been  recog- 
nized in  debates  in  the  Advisory  Committee,  but  the 
Committee  has  never  passed  a formal  resolution  rec- 
ommending to  the  Council  that  all  nations  be  urged 
not  to  permit  the  export  of  narcotics  unless  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  importing  country  officially  sanctions 
such  a shipment.  And  the  fact  remains  that  some  of 
the  largest  illicit  transactions  known  in  the  history 
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of  the  drug  traffic  began  as  authorized  exports  to 
countries  which  had  not  yet  adopted  the  import  cer- 
tificate system. 

So  much  for  the  “legal”  supplying  of  smugglers, 
eighteen  years  after  the  framing  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention, and  five  years  after  the  Geneva  Convention 
was  formulated.  Meanwhile,  another  situation  has 
been  brought  to  light,  revealing  a sudden  new  gap 
in  the  system  of  international  control. 

This  concerns  esters — an  ester  of  morphine  or  co- 
caine being  simply  the  combination  of  the  drug  with 
an  organic  acid.  The  Office  International  d’Hygiene 
Publique , to  which  the  matter  was  submitted  by  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  League,  has  shown  that 
there  is  “an  almost  infinite  series  of  possible  combina- 
tions or  esters  which  would  presumably  have  the  same 
effect  as  morphine  itself.”  Heroin,  an  ester  of  mor- 
phine, specifically  falls  under  the  restrictions  of  the 
Conventions ; but  with  this  one  exception,  by  the  mere 
expedient  of  mixing  morphine  or  cocaine  with  an  or- 
ganic acid,  the  trickster  could  get  a product  that 
totally  evaded  these  restrictions. 

By  implication,  Article  14  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion does  include  esters  when  it  extends  its  provisions 
regulating  morphine,  cocaine,  and  their  salts  to  every 
new  derivative  of  morphine,  cocaine,  or  their  respec- 
tive salts,  or  to  any  other  alkaloid  of  opium  which 
may  be  shown  by  generally  recognized  scientific  in- 
vestigations to  give  rise  to  similar  abuse  and  result 
in  the  same  injurious  effects.  The  phrase  “after  gen- 
erally recognized  scientific  investigations”  has  how- 
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ever  left  the  matter  in  the  air.  Article  10  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  provides : 

In  the  event  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, after  having  submitted  the  question  for  advice  and 
report  to  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Office  Interna- 
tional d’Hygiene  Publique  in  Paris,  finding  that  any  nar- 
cotic drug  to  which  the  present  convention  does  not  apply  is 
liable  to  similar  abuse  and  productive  of  similar  ill-effects 
as  the  substances  to  which  this  chapter  of  the  Convention 
applies,  the  Health  Committee  shall  inform  the  Council  of 
the  League  accordingly  and  recommend  that  the  provisions 
of  the  present  convention  shall  be  applied  to  such  drug. 

The  moment  the  full  gravity  of  the  matter  of  esters 
was  revealed,  the  League  of  Nations,  through  the 
Opium  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Health  Commit- 
tee began  to  set  in  motion  the  somewhat  cumbrous 
machinery  which  the  Geneva  Convention  provides  to 
deal  with  such  a situation.  While  this  machinery  was 
being  put  in  motion,  however,  traffickers  were  able  to 
pour  the  dangerous  drugs  through  the  gap  that  had 
been  discovered. 

Already  there  have  been  put  upon  the  market  mor- 
phine esters  of  benzoic  acid,  propionic  acid,  valeri- 
anic acid,  etc.,  while  similar  esters  of  cocaine  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  League.  Benzoyl-mor- 
phine enjoys  a particular  distinction,  for  it  can  not 
only  be  satisfactorily  used  for  addiction  purposes  in 
its  ester  form  but  can  easily  be  reduced  to  pure  mor- 
phine again.  Two  seizures  alone  in  1928  netted  over 
half  a ton  of  this  drug,  shipped  under  false  declara- 
tions as  “Phenacetin”  and  “harmless  chemical  prod- 
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ucts.”13  In  1927  it  was  discovered  that  the  mails  were 
being  used  to  ship  considerable  quantities  of  acetyl- 
propionyl-morphine,  an  ester  so  dangerous  that  the 
trafficker  himself  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  selling  morphine.14  This  contraband  was  traced 
definitely  to  a Swiss  firm,  which  was  exonerated  since 
it  was  found  to  have  done  nothing  but  manufacture 
and  sell  a substance  not  covered  by  the  Convention. 

The  esters  are  not  without  their  official  champions. 
In  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in 
1928,  the  representative  of  France  protested  against 
the  general  inclusion  of  all  esters  as  “contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  the  1925  Convention.”  He 
felt  that  it  “might  be  dangerous  to  place  upon  the 
list  substances  which,  while  scientifically  capable  of 
causing  intoxication,  were  not  in  practice  employed 
by  addicts.  Such  action  would  draw  attention  to  these 
substances.”  He  objected  that  the  curiosity  of  addicts 
“would  be  stimulated  by  a list  of  new  narcotics.”  The 
representative  of  Great  Britain  answered  by  point- 
ing out  that  the 

main  factor  in  the  situation  is  not  the  ignorance  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  the  knowledge  of  manufacturers.  Unless  action  is 
taken  in  this  matter,  any  manufacturer  who  is  not  prepared 
to  carry  out  his  business  honestly  would  know  quite  well 
how  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  or  Geneva 
Conventions. 

Other  morphine  derivatives,  such  as  eucodal  and 
dicodide,  which  are  not  esters,  have  proved  their  fit- 
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ness  for  addiction  purposes  and  have  been  proposed 
for  inclusion  under  the  proscriptions  of  the  Conven- 
tion. However,  despite  their  being  labeled  as  possible 
drugs  of  addiction  by  the  Office  International  d’Hy- 
giene  Publique , the  representative  of  Germany  at  the 
twelfth  session  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  1929 
announced  that  “the  German  Government  could  not 
undertake  to  apply  the  import  certificate  system 
against  German  exporters  in  respect  of  these  two 
substances.”  It  was  explained  that  the  laws  in  force 
at  that  time  gave  the  authorities  no  power  to  apply 
the  certificate  system  to  the  shipment  of  these  drugs. 

The  danger  in  morphine  or  cocaine  derivatives  not 
yet  brought  under  the  proscriptions  of  the  Conven- 
tions, however,  goes  beyond  their  possible  misuse  as 
drugs  of  addiction.  Even  were  they  themselves  to  be 
seldom  or  never  used  illegitimately  by  addicts,  the 
existence  of  such  uncontrolled  derivatives,  requiring 
morphine  in  their  manufacture,  would  mean  that  the 
crooked  manufacturer  could  account  for  missing 
stocks  of  morphine  by  declaring  that  they  went  into 
the  production  of  these  uncontrolled  derivatives. 
This  possibility  was  explained  clearly  during  a dis- 
cussion of  codeine  at  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Codeine  is  a derivative  of  morphine 
which,  while  it  has  been  known  to  bring  about  cases 
of  codeinism,  is  much  less  frequently  the  cause  of  ad- 
diction than  morphine  or  heroin.  It  is  not  covered  by 
either  the  Hague  or  Geneva  Convention,  and  is  con- 
sequently uncontrolled.  By  interpreting  the  figures 
of  world  production  for  1926,  the  Italian  representa- 
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tive  on  the  Advisory  Committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  “out  of  an  annual  production  of  something 
like  60,000  kilograms  of  morphine,  80,000  kilograms 
were  transformed  into  codeine,  and  was  uncontrolled 
and  unaccounted  for.”  He  went  on  to  explain  how 
this  situation  might  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
trafficker : 

For  example,  a manufacturer  stated  that  he  had  used  100 
kilograms  of  morphine  in  the  manufacture  of  80  kilograms 
of  codeine.  Codeine  being  an  uncontrolled  drug,  that  manu- 
facturer could  purchase  any  quantity  of  it,  if  he  so  desired, 
in  the  open  market.  To  commit  an  act  of  fraud,  therefore, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  sell  the  100  kilograms  of  morphine 
and  replace  them  by  80  kilograms  of  codeine  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  and  maintain  when  questioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  that  he  had  manufactured  the  codeine 
from  the  morphine. 

The  thought  quickly  suggests  itself  that  this  same 
possibility  of  leakage  applies  to  these  various  deriva- 
tives which,  though  requiring  morphine  in  their 
manufacture,  do  not  themselves  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Conventions,  and  it  applies  likewise 
to  esters  in  such  countries  as  have  not  yet  put  them 
under  control. 

This  last  consideration  leads  us  into  another  aspect 
of  the  subject,  taking  us  beyond  the  matter  of  the 
legal  assistance  under  which  smuggling  has  flour- 
ished. We  may  turn  now  to  the  advantages  under 
which  the  illicit  dealer  works  when  resorting  to  extra- 
legal  methods  in  the  shipping  of  his  commodity.  Here 
again,  we  find  that  the  clandestine  methods  guaran- 
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tee  a high  degree  of  safety  to  the  trafficker,  for  once 
the  drugs  are  allowed  to  escape  surveillance  at  any 
stage,  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  smuggler  are  of  two 
sorts.  He  may,  as  we  shall  show,  utilize  the  normal 
channels  of  legitimate  business  in  such  a way  that 
the  likelihood  of  detection  is  reduced  to  a minimum, 
and  he  furthermore  has  at  his  command  several  or- 
thodox procedures  whereby  even  if  his  shipment  is 
discovered,  his  own  chances  of  escape  are  good. 

The  public  imagination  has  been  trained  to  think 
of  the  smuggler  as  a man  of  great  daring  and  inven- 
tiveness, but  as  a matter  of  fact  he  has  no  need  to 
employ  exceptional  measures  in  plying  his  trade.  The 
normal  channels  of  commerce  are  usually  sufficient 
for  his  purposes;  once  he  is  in  the  possession  of 
drugs,  it  requires  no  high  order  of  trickery  for  him 
to  misuse  the  facilities  of  legitimate  business. 

One  handy  way  to  obscure  the  identity  of  persons 
involved  in  a contraband  shipment  is  to  send  the  ship- 
ment with  the  bill  of  lading  made  out  “to  order.” 
Such  a consignment  under  such  circumstances  is  fre- 
quently sent  to  some  bank,  the  contents  falsely 
declared.  If  everything  goes  well,  the  trafficker  at  the 
receiving  end  can  appear  at  the  bank  and  produce 
the  necessary  papers  to  establish  his  rights  to  the  bill 
of  lading.  He  is  thus  authorized  to  remove  the  goods, 
and  vanishes  with  them.  Should  any  attempt  be  made 
afterward  to  trace  the  shipment,  all  clues  are  lost. 
This  is  especially  safe  and  effective  when  the  smug- 
glers sponsoring  the  consignment  have  a confederate 
in  the  customs  office  who  is  on  the  lookout  for  such 
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shipments.  If  the  suspicions  of  the  Customs  should 
happen  to  be  aroused  so  that  the  shipment  is  ex- 
amined and  found  to  contain  contraband,  the  con- 
federate simply  tips  off  his  partners,  and  the  ship- 
ment is  allowed  to  lie  unclaimed. 

In  1926  the  British  consul-general  at  Dairen 
reported  that  due  to  the  practice  of  consigning  to 
order,  “none  of  the  recent  seizures  of  morphia  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  culprits.”15  Again  and 
again  we  find  cases  of  this  sort  wherein  the  discovery 
of  the  drugs  led  to  no  more  severe  penalty  than  their 
confiscation.  And  in  fact,  it  did  not  always  lead  even 
to  that.  From  document  O.C.  615  we  learn  that  “in 
August,  1926,  information  was  received  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  that  the  local  branch  of  the  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  Bank  at  Harbin  had  received 
instructions  from  their  Peking  Agency  to  hand  to  a 
local  resident  named  F.  Shichman,  against  payment 
of  £1,800,  a bill  of  lading  for  eleven  cases  . . . ” 
being  shipped  to  Kobe  “by  a J.  Durieux  of  Mar- 
seilles.” The  weight  was  56 0 kilograms — the  declara- 
tion, rice  powder.  “The  bill  of  lading  was  taken  out 
in  the  name  of  J.  Durieux  to  order . . . . 16  As  Shich- 
man was  the  name  of  a notorious  drug  smuggler,  and 
the  sum  of  £1,800  seemed  excessive  for  this  quan- 
tity of  rice  powder,  the  Japanese  Government  was 
warned,”  though  the  report  does  not  state  by  whom. 
In  due  time  the  Japanese  Government  found  that  the 
cases  had  reached  Kobe,  “the  consignees  there  being 
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the  Elko  Trading  Co.,  a concern  apparently  of  no 
standing,  and  now  defunct,  the  proprietor  of  which 
was  a close  friend  of  Shichman.”  The  cases  were  not 
passed  through  the  Japanese  Customs,  but  while  they 
were  still  on  the  customs  premises  application  was 
made  for  their  reshipment  to  Dairen,  and  permission 
being  given  they  were  reshipped  in  two  lots  to  Dai- 
ren. Tracking  these  further,  the  investigation  finally 
arrives  at  two  fictitious  names  and  two  false  addresses 
to  attest  the  receipt  of  the  vanished  consignments, 
which  had  thus  arrived  at  the  destination  originally 
planned  though  deviously  reached. 

In  another  case,  where  investigators  got  on  the 
track  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  morphine  clandes- 
tinely shipped  from  Basle,  it  was  learned  that  these 
drugs  had  been  sent  in  thirteen  separate  consign- 
ments to  various  ports  in  the  East,  all  shipments  be- 
ing made  out  “to  order.”17  The  subsequent  history  of 
these  thirteen  shipments  discloses  a clean  record  of 
success  for  the  smugglers.  In  some  instances,  the 
smuggler  had  received  his  goods  and  vanished  with- 
out leaving  a trace;  in  others,  definite  persons  were 
finally  implicated  though  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
found ; in  others,  packages  not  containing  morphine 
were  found  unclaimed,  thus  indicating  that  the  nar- 
cotics had  been  successfully  removed  at  some  stage 
in  their  journeyings.  In  a few  instances  the  traf- 
fickers, presumably  through  fear  of  being  caught, 
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had  allowed  the  actual  drugs  to  lie  unredeemed.  The 
net  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  entire  thirteen 
shipments  led  to  not  one  fine  and  not  one  arrest. 

Sometimes  “to  order”  shipments  are  “short- 
landed.”  An  illicit  consignment  is  shipped  “to  order” 
on  a boat  which  is  to  stop  at  other  ports  before 
arriving  at  the  declared  destination  of  the  drugs. 
Thus,  the  consignment  is  not  subject  to  customs  in- 
spection en  route , and  accomplices  on  board  watch 
for  the  chance  to  spirit  it  off  the  ship  at  some  favor- 
ing port  of  call  before  the  declared  destination  is 
reached.  When  the  ship  arrives  at  the  port  to  which 
the  consignment  is  actually  declared,  the  drugs  are 
long  since  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  smugglers.  And 
all  that  remains  as  clue  is  the  false  record  on  the 
ship’s  manifest,  and  possibly  some  empty  containers. 

There  are  variations  of  this  short-landing  trick, 
and  one  of  the  boldest  was  reported  in  1927  by  the 
British  representative  on  the  Advisory  Committee.18 
It  involved  8,200  ounces  of  heroin,  on  board  the 
French  steamship  Angers . The  heroin  was  contained 
in  seven  trunks,  the  property,  according  to  docu- 
ment O.C.  526,  of  a Japanese  named  Tanaka;  and 
“as  no  business  papers  at  all  were  found  in  his  pos- 
session it  appears  likely  that  the  sole  reason  of  his 
journey  was  to  fetch  this  consignment  of  heroin.” 
The  report  goes  on  to  analyze  the  case  as  follows : 

It  was  admitted  by  Tanaka  that  the  trunks  and  their  con- 
tents were  intended  for  Shanghai,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
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notice  that  Tanaka  himself  booked  for  Kobe  and  the  trunks 
were  all  labelled  for  Kobe.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
was  done  in  order  to  evade  the  Customs  examination  at 
Shanghai.  Being  marked  “Kobe”  the  trunks  would  not  be 
brought  forward  for  examination  on  arrival  at  Shanghai, 
they  would  subsequently,  just  before  the  ship  left  and  when 
there  were  only  a few  Customs  watchers  on  board,  be  quietly 
put  over  the  side,  and  Tanaka  having  pretended  to  change 
his  mind  at  the  last  moment  would  leave  the  vessel  at  Shang- 
hai, the  place  from  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  had 
started. 

The  “to  order”  and  “short  landing”  tricks  are 
especially  effective  in  concealing  the  identity  of  the 
consignee.  When  the  shipment  originates  under  con- 
ditions which  also  make  it  advisable  to  conceal  the 
identity  of  the  shipper,  the  smugglers  have  another 
practice  which  has  already  in  many  instances  proved 
baffling  to  the  authorities.  This  ruse  involves  the  use 
of  a forwarding  agent,  and  its  value  to  the  smuggler 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  since  the  forwarder  can  be  to- 
tally innocent  of  the  scheme  to  which  he  is  an  instru- 
ment, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  his  guilt 
even  when  he  is  an  out-and-out  accomplice.  For  in- 
stance, a man  may  approach  a forwarding  agent  with 
a consignment  of  contraband,  falsely  declared,  leave 
instructions  for  its  shipment  on  a certain  boat,  pay 
the  forwarding  charges  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
disappear.  Thereafter,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with 
the  shipment,  there  is  no  way  of  tracing  the  respon- 
sibility back  to  the  sender.  And  we  have  already 
demonstrated  the  manner  in  which  the  receiver  is  pro- 
tected by  the  anonymity  of  the  “to  order”  shipment. 
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Thus,  the  combination  of  forwarder  and  “to  order” 
shipment  starts  and  ends  the  journey  happily  with 
almost  total  elimination  of  risk  to  both  the  sending 
and  the  receiving  smugglers. 

We  might  cite  by  way  of  illustration  a seizure  of 
275  pounds  of  morphine  which  were  discovered  at  a 
Far  Eastern  seaport  as  they  were  being  taken  off  a 
boat  from  Europe.19  The  goods  were  described  as 
Calcium  Lactate,  and  had  been  shipped  as  through 
cargo  from  Antwerp  to  Kobe,  with  the  intention  of 
employing  the  “short-landing”  trick  at  Shanghai. 
When  the  authorities  tried  to  trace  back  this  ship- 
ment to  the  responsible  parties  they  had  practically 
nothing  to  work  on.  The  bill  of  lading  was  made  out 
“to  order,”  thus  effectively  concealing  the  identity  of 
the  consignee.  The  drugs  had  no  marks  or  labels  to 
disclose  the  name  of  the  manufacturer.  And  when  the 
forwarding  agent  who  had  supervised  the  shipment 
was  questioned,  he  gave  as  consignor  the  name  and 
address  of  a person  who  was  not  to  be  found.  Nothing 
more  could  be  done!  Had  the  forwarder  himself  been 
victimized?  Or  was  he  a knowing  party  to  the  trans- 
action? Whether  innocent  or  dishonest  he  cannot  be 
proved  guilty,  and  the  smugglers  are  fully  protected, 
having  suffered  no  other  penalty  than  the  confisca- 
tion of  this  particular  lot  of  contraband. 

Other  cases  have  come  to  light  which  show  the 
forwarder  in  a more  overtly  criminal  role,  and  dem- 
onstrate the  advantages  to  smugglers  of  setting  them- 
selves up  in  the  nominal  occupation  as  forwarders. 
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For  as  forwarders  they  have  access  to  merchandise 
stored  in  free  ports  and  free  zones  where  repacking 
and  reshipping  is  done,  and  to  bonded  warehouses, 
where  commodities  are  stored  while  awaiting  reship- 
ment. With  these  entrees,  they  have  plenty  of  chance 
for  trickery.  The  seizure  of  five  trunks  of  mor- 
phine in  1925, 20  while  they  were  being  transshipped 
through  Canada,  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  kind 
of  assistance  which  the  smuggler  can  derive  from  the 
complicity  of  a forwarding  agent.  A trader  had  pro- 
cured a permit  to  export  fifty  kilograms  of  morphine 
to  Turkey,  and  bought  this  amount  from  a licensed 
German  firm.  He  shipped  the  drugs  to  Hamburg, 
where  they  were  placed  in  bond  in  the  free  port.  The 
trader  and  an  employe  of  the  forwarding  agency  en- 
tered the  bonded  warehouse.  Here  they  located  the 
boxes  marked  for  Turkey,  took  out  the  morphine, 
and  put  in  some  rubbish  of  equal  weight,  which  went 
dutifully  to  Turkey.  The  morphine,  meanwhile,  they 
put  in  five  trunks  for  transshipment  through  Canada. 
When  the  trick  was  discovered  in  Canada  the  guilty 
ones  had  disappeared,  but  further  investigation 
showed  that  four  similar  shipments  had  successfully 
passed  through  Canada  within  less  than  a year. 

Another  handy  smuggling  mechanism  which  has 
been  discovered  in  recent  years  may  be  designated  as 
“transference.”  It  is  estimated  that,  by  the  trans- 
ference trick,  about  two  tons  of  narcotics  were 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  between  March  and 
July,  1926. 21  The  practice  was  disclosed  by  the  New 

20  O.c.  385,  454.  21  O.O.  625. 
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York  customs  authorities  when  five  cases,  containing 
about  six  hundred  pounds  of  morphine,  heroin,  and 
cocaine  from  Germany  were  seized  in  New  York  City. 
They  were  manifested  as  bowling  balls  and  pins  for 
reshipment  to  Kobe,  Japan.  A set  of  duplicate  cases 
with  the  same  marks  as  the  five  containing  contra- 
band but  actually  containing  bowling  balls  and  pins, 
had  been  made  ready  in  New  York,  and  it  was 
planned  to  substitute  these  cases  for  the  cases  con- 
taining contraband,  while  they  were  being  hauled  by 
truck  from  the  ship  to  the  railway.  The  customs  in- 
vestigators discovered  both  sets  of  cases,  and  three 
of  the  immediate  persons  involved  in  this  deal  were 
caught  and  sentenced  to  long  imprisonment,  though 
the  attempt  to  retrace  the  clues  back  to  the  source 
has,  as  usual,  been  a failure.  The  authorities  learned, 
however,  that  this  scheme  had  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  seven  other  shipments,  totaling  nineteen 
cases.  In  every  instance  the  plan  had  been  to  bring 
the  drugs  through  the  port  of  New  York  falsely 
manifested,  for  transshipment  via  New  York  for 
some  foreign  port.  The  shipments  would  thus  nor- 
mally escape  inspection  by  the  New  York  customs 
authorities,  and  since  the  contents  of  the  substituted 
cases  tallied  with  their  declaration,  the  Customs  at 
the  final  port  of  destination  would  find  no  cause  for 
suspicion. 

It  is  also  possible  for  dishonest  employees  of  a 
reputable  firm  dealing  in  any  sort  of  legitimate  com- 
modity to  misuse  the  firm’s  good  name.  Drugs  may 
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be  secretly  packed  in  a consignment  of  other  ma- 
terials, to  be  removed  by  a confederate  at  the  receiv- 
ing end  if  the  shipment  arrives  without  discovery. 
Should  the  contraband  be  found  by  the  customs 
authorities,  the  firm’s  reputation  and  activities  in 
legitimate  business  are  sufficient  to  exonerate  it,  and 
the  smugglers  go  unpunished.  It  was  probably  a plan 
of  this  sort  which  went  wrong  in  the  early  part  of 
1928,  when  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company  of  Chicago 
found  in  its  warehouse  a case  filled  with  410  cans  of 
narcotics.22  This  had  come  with  a shipment  of  74 
cases  of  paper  from  a firm  in  Kobe,  J apan,  and  had 
passed  the  customs  inspection,  but  the  true  inward- 
ness of  this  case  was  discovered  by  employees  of  the 
Dick  Company.  In  moving  the  cases  about,  they  had 
noticed  that  this  particular  one  was  unusually  heavy, 
and  had  opened  it.  A representative  of  the  company, 
in  discussing  the  matter  with  the  narcotic  agents, 
remembered  that  about  a year  previously  one  case 
in  a large  consignment  of  paper  shipped  from  J apan 
by  this  same  firm  had  disappeared,  being  stolen  from 
a freight  depot  in  Chicago. 

This  trick  leaves  so  few  clues,  that  even  were  a firm 
a knowing  party  to  such  a scheme,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence  it  could  protest  its  innocence  with 
plausibility.  Indeed,  another  case  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light  which  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  fix 
the  blame.  A consignment  declared  as  “harmless 
chemical  products”  was  detected  by  the  Customs  at 
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Kobe  as  containing  benzoyl-morphine.  The  cargo  was 
claimed  by  a transport  company,  which  when  ques- 
tioned, asserted  that  they  were  acting  for  an  indi- 
vidual in  Kobe.  He  in  turn  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  cargo  and  asserted  that  smugglers  must  have  been 
using  his  name  without  his  knowledge.  With  that  the 
case  rests.23 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method  afforded  the  smug- 
glers by  ordinary  commercial  facilities  is  the  use  of 
the  post.  Disclosures  of  recent  years  have  made  it 
evident  that  smugglers  are  using  the  mails  on  a colos- 
sal scale.  In  1928  it  was  found  that  a trafficker  in 
Switzerland  had  for  six  months  been  distributing 
narcotics  in  this  way  through  the  post  office  in  Basle 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds  a week.24  This  con- 
traband had  been  sent  out  as  letters,  printed  matter, 
or  “samples  of  no  value.”  In  a single  period  of  three 
months  the  Shanghai  Customs  alone  confiscated 
9,600  ounces  of  heroin  and  morphine  entering  China 
in  postal  parcels  from  France,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  Czechoslovakia.25  When,  by  accident,  in  a Chi- 
nese post  office  a registered  letter  measuring  13  by 
10%  inches  became  undone,  it  was  found  to  contain 
ten  tins  of  morphine  weighing  about  1 kilogram  with 
an  approximate  value  of  $1,000.26  This  discovery  led 
to  a scrutiny  of  118  similar  registered  letters  lying 
at  the  post  office,  and  the  officials  estimated  that  they 
contained  about  75  kilograms  of  morphine.  As  there 
are  15,432  grains  to  a kilogram,  this  one  post  office 
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found  itself  the  possessor  of  more  than  1,200,000 
doses  of  morphine. 

A similar  misuse  of  the  United  States  mails  was 
reported  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  Express 
for  March  1,  1927.  A man  and  his  wife  were  found 
by  government  narcotic  agents  to  be  conducting  a 
large  mail-order  business  in  morphine,  with  customers 
all  over  the  United  States,  the  clientele  being  ex- 
tended as  the  good  news  was  passed  on  from  one  ad- 
dict to  another.  Thousands  of  ounces  of  morphine  are 
reported  by  the  agents  to  have  been  distributed  in 
this  way;  and  the  extent  of  the  traffic  is  further  in- 
dicated by  the  fact,  as  the  narcotic  agents  learned, 
that  these  traffickers  had  recently  offered  to  a group 
of  peddlers  in  Los  Angeles  to  supply  $70,000  worth 
of  the  drug  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice.  As  early 
as  1923  this  method  of  illicit  marketing  had  begun 
to  show  sinister  proportions.  In  a report  published 
in  that  year,  the  French  authorities  declare  that  “a 
traffic  which  is  difficult  of  detection  is  carried  on  by 
air  mail  or  by  foreign  parcels  post.”  Another  case, 
reported  in  official  League  documents  in  1927,  gives 
us  a picture  of  drugs  being  shipped  from  Paris  as 
“chemical  products”  to  the  free  port  of  Copenhagen, 
where  “they  were  usually  repacked  as  postal  parcels 
on  the  premises  of  a forwarding  firm,  Bondix  and 
Company,  and  sent  on  by  post.”27 

Such  abuses  of  the  ordinary  letter  post  are  impos- 
sible to  detect  except  in  rare,  and  usually  accidental, 
instances;  although  shipment  in  this  manner  is  un- 
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lawful,  it  is  very  easy  to  send  regularly  by  post  small 
consignments  which,  in  the  aggregate,  can  mount  up 
to  vast  totals.  Though  many  seizures  of  postal  par- 
cels have  been  reported  to  the  League,  we  find  few 
cases  which  have  resulted  in  anything  beyond  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  drugs.  If  a consignee  is  asked  by  the 
customs  inspectors  to  open  a packet  in  their  presence, 
he  can  refuse  to  accept  it  on  the  grounds  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  it  and  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  And  unless  the  authorities  have  other  evi- 
dence to  implicate  him,  there  is  no  chance  of  proving 
his  guilt.  The  consignees  further  protect  themselves 
by  subscribing  to  post  office  boxes  under  false  names 
and  addresses,  while  the  consignor,  by  the  same  ruse 
of  false  name  and  address,  can  conceal  his  identity 
even  more  impregnably.  From  every  standpoint,  if 
smugglers  once  succeed  in  getting  possession  of 
drugs,  they  have  in  the  post  a highly  efficient  method 
of  illicit  transportation. 

In  false  bottoms  of  trunks,  in  bedsteads  with  hol- 
low legs,  in  bundles  of  newspapers  with  a hole  in  the 
inside  papers,  in  wrist  watches,  necklaces,  fountain 
pens,  photographic  apparatus  (among  other  things 
film  negatives  with  signs  “Caution:  Do  not  open!”), 
candies,  artificial  flowers,  mandolins,  umbrellas,  shoes 
with  heels  hollowed  and  afterward  hermetically 
sealed,  in  plaster  busts,  in  barrels  of  pickles  or  dried 
fish,  in  water-tight  boxes  which  are  thrown  overboard 
during  the  inspection  by  customs  officials  and  then 
hauled  in  afterward,  in  hollow  grindstones  and 
tombstones,  even  in  the  Holy  Bible  sent  by  post  with 
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a square  cut  in  the  pages — whatever  human  in- 
genuity, fantasy,  and  daring  can  hit  upon  may  be 
used  for  the  smuggling  of  drugs.  Narcotics  were  even 
smuggled  into  Cuba  inside  the  walls  of  iron  safes, 
were  so  effectively  concealed  that  the  safes 
had  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  remove  the  drugs. 
Narcotics  may,  of  course,  be  hidden  almost  anywhere 
on  a ship : in  life  belts,  in  unoccupied  cabins,  in  coal 
bunkers,  and  so  on,  while  morphine  may  be  disguised 
by  mixing  it  with  rice  powder,  the  poison  afterward 
being  separated  from  the  powder  by  dissolving  the 
morphine  in  water.  A method  of  smuggling  reported 
in  use  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  involved 
tying  the  drug  container  to  a weight  which  would 
gradually  pass  into  solution,  for  instance  a bag  of 
salt  or  sugar.  This  contrivance  would  be  thrown  into 
the  harbor  from  a passing  ship.  In  due  time  as  the 
weight  dissolved,  the  watertight  container  would  come 
to  the  surface,  and  would  be  picked  up  by  a waiting 
fishing  smack.  The  profit  of  a successful  shipment 
is  so  great  that  almost  any  expense  is  justified  if 
only  the  ruse  succeeds.  Though  morphine  was  sup- 
plied by  the  narcotic  clinics  in  America  without  loss 
at  a retail  price  of  from  three  to  five  cents  a grain, 
the  peddlers  regularly  get  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dol- 
lar a grain,  and  at  these  prices  their  drugs  are  usu- 
ally adulterated.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceal  $5,000 
worth  of  morphine  or  cocaine  in  a suitcase,  and  even 
a hollow  cane  of  average  thickness,  if  filled  with  al- 
kaloids, may  well  be  worth  $1,000. 

In  summarizing  the  resources  of  the  smuggler, 
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what  do  we  find?  Forwarding  agents,  “to-order” 
shipments,  “short-landed”  cargoes,  misuse  of  the 
liberties  afforded  by  free  ports  and  free  zones,  ex- 
ploitation of  the  inviolability  of  the  mails — all  factors 
which  require  but  little  ingenuity  and  daring.  There 
is  no  proper  duel  of  wits  between  trafficker  and 
police,  for  the  odds  are  so  heavily  on  the  side  of  the 
smuggler  as  to  make  the  contest  too  unequal.  There 
is  little  opening  for  any  high-powered  offensive 
against  the  traffic.  Since  there  is  nothing  exceptional 
about  the  movements  of  the  drugs  by  these  methods, 
the  cure  could  not  be  a matter  of  special  legislation 
to  make  their  movement  more  difficult.  Legitimate 
business  must  go  its  way.  Small  but  very  lucrative 
shipments  of  narcotics  can  look  so  businesslike,  so 
innocent,  and  they  submit  to  shipment  so  happily  in 
any  form,  in  any  company,  that  the  minute  examina- 
tion needed  to  uncover  narcotics  could  not  be  man- 
aged without  hopelessly  retarding  and  dislocating  the 
world’s  commerce. 

The  fact  which  we  face  fairly  is  that  if  narcotic 
drugs  get  out  of  the  factory  into  the  hands  of  a 
smuggler,  they  are  on  their  way,  and  the  chances  of 
stopping  them  are  small.  Once  launched  in  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  their  chances  of  a prosperous  voyage 
and  safe  arrival  in  the  haven  where  they  would  be  are 
good.  Here  and  there  the  best  laid  plans  will  go 
wrong,  and  by  luck  or  by  accident  a cunningly  hid- 
den shipment  will  be  discovered.  But  repeatedly  the 
facts  brought  out  by  the  uncovering  of  some  im- 
portant contraband  shipment  have  pointed  to  the 
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success  of  the  same  ruse  in  many  previous  instances. 
Too  often  the  confiscation  of  this  shipment  means  to 
the  trafficker  no  more  than  writing  off  a loss. 

We  have  seen  how  the  drug  traffic  has  flourished 
under  the  banner  of  legality.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
flatly  illegal  aspects  of  this  traffic  also,  how  small  is 
the  likelihood  of  detection.  And  we  have  seen  how 
the  authorities  fail  when  they  try  to  go  beyond  con- 
fiscation and  arrest  the  smuggler.  Let  us  now,  by 
reviewing  a few  important  cases  of  recent  years,  see 
what  that  rare  bird,  an  arrested  trafficker,  has  to  fear 
in  the  way  of  punishment  if  he  is  caught,  and  by  due 
process  of  law  definitely  proved  guilty  of  his  offense. 
We  must  confess  that  the  amount  of  information  at 
our  disposal  on  this  point  is  slight.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  smuggling  cases  which  we  have 
examined,  for  the  reasons  described  there  is  a dearth 
of  convictions.  Though  the  petty  peddler  often  be- 
comes known  to  the  local  police  and  is  incarcerated, 
yet  despite  the  enormousness  of  the  traffic  in  contra- 
band drugs,  the  prisons  of  the  world  are  graced  with 
very  few  major  offenders. 

One  notable  case,  however,  is  that  in  which  the 
Hamburg  police  arrested  a gang  of  smugglers  who 
had  a well-developed  organization  for  distributing 
contraband,  and  were  known  to  have  engineered  more 
than  fifty  shipments  involving  many  hundred  kilo- 
grams of  morphine,  heroin,  and  cocaine,  during  the 
years  1923,  1924,  and  1925. 28  Five  of  them  were 
caught  and  convicted,  yet  only  one  was  sentenced  to 
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imprisonment  and  he  for  a term  of  one  month.  Four 
others  were  given  the  alternative  of  imprisonment  or 
fines;  and  as  these  fines  in  the  aggregate  amounted 
to  but  12,000  marks,  it  was  obvious  that  they  could 
hardly  have  been  a drain  upon  a group  whose  fi- 
nancial dealings  were  of  such  wide  scope.  Further- 
more, even  had  the  culprits  elected  to  serve  their 
prison  terms  rather  than  meet  the  fines,  the  aggregate 
period  of  incarceration  for  the  whole  lot  of  them 
would  have  amounted  to  less  than  a year  and  a half. 
Nor  is  it  surprising,  in  view  of  such  lenient  levies 
upon  their  profits,  that  some  of  these  same  men  were 
again  caught  in  the  same  business  toward  the  close  of 
1926. 29  One  of  the  principals  who  had  escaped  en- 
tirely in  their  previous  scrape,  again  successfully 
avoided  arrest.  Another  of  the  smugglers  was  caught, 
and  though  there  has  been  no  report  of  the  results  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  taken  against  him  and  other 
members  of  the  ring  on  this  last  occasion,  the  quick 
repetition  of  the  offense  illustrates  the  futility  of 
small  fines  to  discourage  smugglers. 

Heinrich  Retter,  the  proprietor  of  an  import  and 
export  business  at  Hamburg,  was  caught  with  over 
twenty-five  pounds  of  cocaine  which  he  was  shipping 
illegitimately.30  The  reports  made  to  the  League  of 
Nations  merely  announce  that  he  was  fined,  without 
mentioning  the  amount,  yet  evidence  found  on  Retter 
connected  him  with  a series  of  transactions,  operated 
in  conjunction  with  a Geneva  firm,  the  Usines  de 


29  O.C.  639. 
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l’Allondon,  and  extending  from  November,  1924, 
through  July  of  the  following  year. 

The  authorities  in  Hong  Kong  discovered  560 
ounces  of  heroin  in  the  false  bottom  of  a wardrobe 
trunk,  and  the  guilty  man,  George  Statnigross,  was 
fined  $4,000  and  sentenced  to  three  months’  impris- 
onment.31 Inadequate  as  this  seems  to  be,  there  are 
other  sentences  which  make  that  of  Statnigross  look 
monumental.  Four  smugglers  caught  in  Shanghai  in 
1926  with  220  pounds  of  illicit  heroin  were  sentenced 
in  the  Japanese  consular  courts  to  one  month’s  im- 
prisonment.32 And  in  the  same  year  a group  of  men 
convicted  by  these  courts  of  smuggling  375  ounces 
of  morphine  were  sentenced  to  detention  varying 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  days.33 

Three  other  instances  illustrate  inadequate  penal- 
ties. The  first  was  a case  in  Hamburg  in  1926,  when 
an  American  by  the  name  of  James  Dolan  was  con- 
victed in  the  district  court  on  a charge  of  smuggling 
215  pounds  of  heroin,  and  was  fined  5,000  marks.34 
The  second  was  a case  in  Switzerland  where  a man 
who  was  caught  unlawfully  exporting  a quarter  of  a 
ton  of  narcotics  was  imprisoned  for  three  months  and 
fined  2,000  francs.35  The  third  was  a case  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, where  a smuggler  was  arrested  for  sending 
about  seventy  pounds  of  heroin  and  morphine 

31  O.C.  611.  32  O.C.  404,  438. 

33  O.C.  501.  34  O.C.  488. 

35  Annual  Report  concerning  the  Traffic  in  Narcotic  Drugs,  sub- 
mitted by  Switzerland  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  year  1927. 
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through  the  mails;36  he  was  fined,  but  could  not  be 
imprisoned,  because  in  Czechoslovakia*  a violator  of 
the  narcotic  laws  was  liable  to  imprisonment  only 
upon  third  conviction. 

Leniency  on  the  part  of  judges  is  not  the  sole  ex- 
planation of  these  light  sentences.  In  many  countries 
the  maximum  sentences  prescribed  by  law  are  still  ex- 
ceedingly light,  so  that  a heavy  sentence  could  not  be 
given.  In  Holland*  the  longest  possible  time  for 
which  a drug  smuggler  can  be  imprisoned  is  one 
year;  in  Japan*  this  maximum  period  is  three 
months,  though  smugglers  of  raw  and  medicinal 
opium  are  liable  to  as  much  as  two  years’  incarcera- 
tion. In  Turkey, f three  offenses  are  required  before 
a manufacturer’s  license  to  trade  in  narcotics  can  be 
revoked. 

Besides  low  fines  and  short,  if  any,  prison  terms 
we  find  also  utter  leniency  in  the  administration  of 
licenses.  This  means  that  governments  are  failing  to 
use  a means  to  control  the  narcotic  traffic  that  would 
be  exceedingly  effective  if  honestly  and  capably  ad- 
ministered. Most  countries  operate  a license  system; 
that  is,  they  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  except  by  dealers  specifically  licensed  for 
that  purpose.  The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the 
licensee  to  show  that  he  is  dealing  honorably  under 
the  terms  of  his  license,  and  unless  he  does  this,  unless 
he  can  show  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  that  he  con- 

* These  penalties  were  checked  as  of  January  1,  1930. 

f Under  provision  of  the  law  in  force  on  January  1,  1930. 

36  o.G.  569. 
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fines  his  sales  to  the  lawful  trade,  his  license  should 
be  revoked. 

The  Hague  Convention  obligates  the  contracting 
parties  to  “use  their  best  endeavors  to  adopt,  or  cause 
to  be  adopted,”  measures  whereby 

all  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  import,  sale,  dis- 
tribution, or  export  of  morphine,  cocaine,  and  their  respec- 
tive salts  shall  be  furnished  with  a license  or  permit  to  en- 
gage in  these  operations,  or  shall  make  to  the  competent 
authorities  an  official  declaration  that  they  are  so  engaged. 

The  representative  of  the  British  Empire  on  the 
Opium  Advisory  Committee  has  repeatedly  main- 
tained that  the  license  could  be  an  important  weapon 
of  government  control.  This  attitude  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  representative  of  India,  when  the 
Committee  was  discussing  the  Swiss  firm,  Hoffman- 
LaRoche  and  Company,  of  Basle.  To  quote  his 
speech,  as  summarized  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Tenth 
Session  of  the  Advisory  Committee  held  in  the  fall  of 

1927: 

Many  cases  had  occurred  covering  a wide  field,  in  which 
drugs  that  had  entered  the  illicit  traffic  had  been  traced  to 
Hoffman-LaRoche  and  Company.  Personally,  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Hoffman-LaRoche  and  Company  was 
not  a firm  to  which  a license  to  deal  in  drugs  should  be 
given.  No  amount  of  official  control  could  prevent  illicit 
traffic  unless  the  primary  conditions  were  satisfactory. 
Everyone  admired  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  by  the 
Swiss  Government  to  deal  with  the  illicit  traffic;  but  he 
must  emphasize  that  the  primary  conditions  of  success  were 
lacking  so  long  as  firms  whose  reputations  were  unsatisfac- 
tory were  licensed  to  trade  in  drugs. 
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The  British  representative  commented  on  the  same 
subject: 

The  transaction  described  in  the  report  clearly  indicated 
that  the  firm  was  unworthy  of  having  a license  to  deal  in 
drugs.  Hoffman-LaRoche  and  Company,  being  aware  that 
they  could  not  carry  out  on  Swiss  territory  a transaction 
which  was  designed  to  supply  the  illicit  traffic,  deliberately 
arranged  for  that  transaction  to  be  carried  out  in  another 
country.  It  was  true  that  the  firm  had  not  committed  any 
breach  of  the  Swiss  law  and  that  the  Swiss  Government 
could  not  therefore  prosecute  it.  That,  however,  was  not  the 
point.  The  situation  in  regard  to  the  firm  was  similar  to  the 
situation  of  the  British  Government  in  dealing  with  Whiff en, 
who,  in  1923,  had  sent  drugs  to  France  which  had  subse- 
quently reached  the  illicit  traffic.  Whiffen  had  not  broken 
any  of  the  laws  of  France  or  Great  Britain.  The  British 
Government,  however,  as  soon  as  it  was  proved  that  Whiffen 
had  knowingly  supplied  drugs  for  the  illicit  traffic,  had  with- 
drawn his  license  to  manufacture  or  deal  in  drugs.  The  pos- 
sibility that  a license  might  be  withdrawn  was  the  most 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a Government  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  illicit  traffic.  If  a firm  knew  that,  on  being 
discovered  in  transactions  with  an  illicit  object,  it  would  be 
deprived  of  its  license,  it  would  certainly  not  engage  in  such 
transactions.  It  was  only  because  firms  knew  that  nothing 
would  be  done  so  long  as  they  kept  within  the  limits  of  the 
law  that  the  illicit  traffic  was  at  present  flourishing.  The 
question  raised  by  the  present  case  was  whether  Hoffman- 
LaRoche  and  Company  were  fit  persons  to  deal  in  drugs.  It 
was  not  suggested  that  the  Swiss  Government  should  prose- 
cute the  firm  for  past  action,  but  merely  that  it  should  en- 
sure that  the  firm  was  not  in  a position  to  repeat  such  trans- 
action in  the  future. 

Of  course,  there  are  human  difficulties,  which  must 
be  reckoned  with.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many  laws  and 
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regulations,  the  practical  administration  of  the  li- 
cense system  may  be  a far  different  matter  from  the 
theoretic  procedure  as  outlined  in  the  statute  books. 
The  representative  of  a large  company  in  a powerful 
industry  comes  into  a government  office  and  sits  down 
at  the  desk  of  a civil  service  official.  Even  in  the  face 
of  unquestionable  records  of  serious  violations  of  the 
spirit  of  the  laws,  the  chances  are  overwhelming  that 
the  license  will  be  granted  unless  there  have  been 
court  convictions  for  violation  of  narcotic  drug  laws. 
As  the  experienced  French  representative  at  a previ- 
ous session  of  the  Advisory  Committee  expressed  it: 

It  was  extremely  difficult  for  a Government  office  to  refuse 
to  grant  an  authorization  to  a particular  individual  applying 
for  it  unless  that  office  possessed  definite  and  official  evi- 
dence against  that  person.  In  actual  practice,  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  for  any  administration  to  refuse  an  au- 
thorization except  to  persons  already  convicted  of  offences 
against  the  narcotic  laws. 

The  mere  existence  of  a licensing  system  offers  lit- 
tle guaranty  that  the  licensee  is  not  providing  drugs 
for  the  illicit  markets;  and  a very  powerful  instru- 
ment of  control  is  thus  left  impotent.  The  license  can 
be  made  an  effective  instrument  of  control,  however, 
as  the  situation  in  England  bears  witness.  The  diffi- 
culties that  arise  are  great,  but  the  need  of  control- 
ling dealers  and  manufacturers  by  a licensing  sys- 
tem with  teeth  in  it  is  still  greater.  And  countries 
must  utilize  the  license  as  a police  measure  if  they  are 
to  keep  a firm  grasp  on  the  drug  traffic. 

Laws  too  are  often  at  fault,  as  well  as  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  laws.  For  instance,  in  France  prior  to  1929 
it  was  not  against  the  law  to  export  drugs  under 
false  descriptions  provided  that  the  French  Customs 
were  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the  consign- 
ment.* The  French  representative  on  the  Opium  Ad- 
visory Committee,  recognizing  that  in  certain  impor- 
tant types  of  smuggling  cases  “there  was  no  legal 
basis  on  which  the  French  authorities  could  act,” 
suggested  that  other  countries  must  exercise  “a  very 
strict  supervision  over  the  export  of  drugs  to 
France.”  France  has  now  ratified  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, thus  accepting  the  export  and  import  certifi- 
cate system,  and  has  passed  new  laws  to  regulate  the 
traffic  in  dangerous  drugs. 

The  threat  of  these  new  laws  seems  to  have  had  a 
noticeable  effect  in  the  speeding  up  of  trafficking 
operations  toward  the  close  of  1928,  just  before  the 
law  came  into  force.  The  seizure  of  6,800  ounces  of 
morphine  and  cocaine  arriving  at  the  port  of  New 
York  on  the  SS.  Rochambecm  on  December  16, 
1928,  is  a rather  momentous  example  of  these 
eleventh-hour  activities.  Yet  these  very  activities 
show  cause  for  confidence,  since  the  smugglers  give 
evidence  by  such  maneuverings  that  they  look  upon 
the  new  laws  as  a possible  hindrance  to  their  trade. 

* During  the  writing  of  these  chapters,  of  course,  changes  great 
or  small  have  been  made  in  the  drug  legislation  of  various  coun- 
tries. We  have  tried  to  keep  pace  with  these  changes  and  to  modify 
our  statements  accordingly.  But  we  cannot  be  certain  that  our 
eiforts  have  been  wholly  successful — and  between  the  time  when 
this  book  went  to  press  and  appeared  in  book  form,  there  may 
have  occurred  some  legislative  changes  which  are  not  here  men- 
tioned. 
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However,  on  March  5, 1930,  the  authorities  made  one 
of  the  largest  single  seizures  of  narcotics  ever  made 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  A hundred  pounds  of  mor- 
phine and  heroin,  valued  at  $300,000  were  seized  at 
the  pier  after  they  had  been  brought  over  in  two 
trunks  on  the  lie  de  France.  The  owner  of  the 
trunks,  who  had  traveled  in  first-class  accommoda- 
tions on  the  liner,  was  caught  and  convicted.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  labels  that  these  drugs  were  originally 
procured  from  English,  French,  German,  and  Swiss 
firms  and  assembled  in  France.  At  this  time  the  full 
history  of  the  drugs  is  not  known.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  complete  details  of  this  case  will  be  forthcoming, 
in  order  to  assist  the  French  Government  in  discover- 
ing some  possible  loophole  in  the  new  French  laws, 
should  it  turn  out  that  the  goods  were  released  into 
the  contraband  markets  after  the  passing  of  the  new 
laws. 

As  to  the  situation  in  Japan,  the  Japanese  repre- 
sentative to  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee  stated 
during  the  twelfth  session  of  this  body  that  he  him- 
self 

was  the  first  to  regret  the  very  meagre  results  which  he  had 
up  to  the  present  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  limitation  of 
the  manufacture  and  the  effective  control  of  wholesale  and 
retail  sales  of  dangerous  drugs,  more  particularly  of  cocaine 
in  Japan.  . . . He  need  not  say  that  as  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  Government  on  the  Advisory  Committee  his 
task  was  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the 
regulation  of  manufacture  and  the  stoppage  of  leakages,  but 
for  the  two  years  that  he  had  been  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  spite  of  his  efforts  ...  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
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arriving  at  the  stage  at  which  he  could  say  that  his  country 
had  done  everything  that  was  required  of  it  to  discharge  its 
obligations  under  the  Hague  Convention  or  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. . . . Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  space  of  two 
years  should  have  been  long  enough  to  enable  the  Japanese 
Government  to  take  some  action. 

He  added  that  he  was  “unable  to  give  the  Advisory 
Committee  any  news,”  and  he  openly  expressed  his 
“fear”  that  the  present  situation  was  “not  very  prom- 

* * 99 

ismg. 

As  for  conditions  in  America,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging factors  is  the  negligible  number  of  major 
offenders  who  have  been  caught  despite  the  magni- 
tude of  the  illicit  traffic.  Although  our  laws  seem  to 
have  been  successful  in  keeping  the  products  of  our 
home  factories  out  of  the  clandestine  markets,  little 
has  been  done  to  apprehend  the  men  engaged  in  engi- 
neering the  secret  passage  of  drugs  through  the  Cus- 
toms. Since  the  passing  of  the  Federal  Narcotic  Act 
in  1914,  actually  thousands  of  addicts  and  small 
peddlers  have  gone  into  the  Federal  prisons,  while 
with  but  few  exceptions  the  “high  financiers”  of  dope 
smuggling  remain  at  large.  In  practice  this  state  of 
affairs  amounts  to  little  more  than  prosecuting  the 
victims  of  the  traffic  and  permitting  those  who  reap 
the  large  monetary  benefits  to  go  untouched. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  with  such  conditions  as  we  have 
described,  that  the  drug  traffic  at  present  shows 
signs  of  great  vigor?  The  League  of  Nations  has  re- 
cently received  information  from  Hungary  confirm- 
ing the  fact  that  a new  factory  has  been  established 
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there,  although  it  is  understood  that  no  narcotics 
have  yet  been  sold  by  it  on  the  open  market.37  Like- 
wise a decree  has  been  issued  in  Persia,  empowering 
the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  preparation  of  mor- 
phine and  other  opium  extracts  for  medical  use  in 
the  country  and  abroad.  One  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  stated  that  he  “regarded  the  position  as 
very  serious,  because  Persia  had  never  accepted  the 
control  imposed  by  the  Hague  Convention,  nor  had 
she  given  any  indication  of  her  acceptance  of  the 
much  stricter  control  imposed  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention.”38 It  appears  from  a letter  sent  by  the  Per- 
sian representative  on  the  Council  of  the  League 
dated  March  14,  1929,  that  no  licenses  had  yet  been 
issued.  Crude  cocaine  is  being  extracted  from  the 
leaf  in  Peru.  It  can  be  used  in  its  unrefined  stage  for 
addiction  purposes,  and  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance as  such  in  the  illicit  traffic  in  Hamburg.  Experi- 
ments with  the  coca  shrub  which  are  being  made  by 
Japanese  firms  in  Formosa  have  already  resulted  in 
considerable  exports  of  coca  leaves  to  Japan. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1929,  made  by 
the  Central  Narcotics  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  uncovers  smuggling  opera- 
tions of  such  vast  scope  that  the  disclosures  have  be- 
come as  outstanding  in  the  annals  of  drug  control  as 
the  Naarden  cases.  In  addition  to  its  revelations  of 
the  smuggling  of  morphine  esters  into  Egypt,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Central  Narcotics  Intelligence 

37  Minutes  12th  Session  Advisory  Committee,  p.  33. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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Bureau  for  enlightening  figures  as  to  the  narcotic 
output  of  one  French  factory  since  1926.  On  page  5 
of  the  Report , Colonel  T.  W.  Russell,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  states : 

After  visiting  the  Swiss  authorities  in  connection  with  the 
Zurich  factory,  the  representative  whom  I had  sent  to  Swit- 
zerland as  mentioned  in  my  Interim  Report  called  on  the 
authorities  at  Mulhouse  and  was  given  every  possible  as- 
sistance to  obtain  facts  showing  the  quantities  of  narcotics 
manufactured  and  exported  by  Roessler  Fils.  They  are  as 
follows : 


Heroin  Morphine  Cocaine 

Kilos  Kilos  Kilos 

1926  1,063  165  Nil 

1927  66 7 150  Nil 

1928  4,349  477  205 

1929  to  June 335  151  Nil 


TOTAL  6,414  943  205 


or  a total  of  7,562  kilogrammes  of  narcotics. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  legitimate  scientific  and 
medical  requirements  of  one  European  country  of  53  million 
inhabitants  are  fifty  kilogrammes  of  heroin  per  annum:  one 
kilogramme  of  heroin  is  therefore  sufficient  for  one  million 
persons  for  one  year. 

If  the  population  of  the  world  is  taken  as  1,646  millions 
and  an  allowance  of  heroin  given  at  the  rate  of  one  kilo  per 
million,  the  world  requirements  in  one  year  would  be  about 
1,700  kilos  of  this  drug.  In  the  year  1928  Roessler  Fils 
manufactured  4,349  kilos  of  this  drug  i.e.  two  and  a half 
times  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  world;  and  this  is 
only  one  of  several  factories  in  Central  Europe. 

The  figures  for  heroin  are  particularly  astonish- 
ing, as  the  French  Government  reports  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  less  than  40  kilograms  of  heroin  for  the  years 
1926,  1927,  1928,  and  thus  the  sums  here  given  must 
have  been  unknown  to  the  central  authorities.  Colonel 
Russell,  in  introducing  his  thorough  and  alarming 
document  writes  with  an  urgency  readily  understand- 
able: 

I believe  it  to  be  permissible  to  express  a sincere  hope  that 
the  attitude  taken  up  by  Egypt  towards  these  manufactur- 
ing countries  will  be  one  of  vigorous,  undeterred  and  con- 
tinuous protest.  Egypt  is  the  victim.  She  has  the  right  to 
raise  her  voice  against  these  poison  factories.  She  has  facts 
and  not  mere  theories  to  support  her  protest. 

Most  ominous  of  all,  however,  is  the  recent  trend  of 
events  in  Turkey.  Istamboul  (Constantinople)  has 
for  some  years  served  as  a reexport  center  for  drugs 
shipped  from  European  factories,  manifested  “Con- 
stantinople in  transit,”  and  there  transshipped  to 
consuming  countries  under  the  heading  of  “drugs,” 
“chemicals,”  or  “ produits  chimiques .”  Until  about 
three  years  ago  there  was  no  manufacture  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  in  Turkey,  but  there  are  now  in  and 
around  Istamboul,  three  factories  which  are  produc- 
ing morphine  and  heroin  in  huge  quantities.  It  will 
be  interesting  if  the  evidence  proves  in  this  case  as 
has  happened  before  that  behind  at  least  one  of  these 
new  manufacturing  companies  are  the  former  owners 
of  other  European  factories  which  have  been  put  out 
of  business  because  of  their  notorious  smuggling 
operations. 

Recent  newspaper  reports  from  France,  China, 
and  the  United  States  tell  of  single  consignments  of 
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one  ton  of  opium,  52  cases  of  “heroin  and  other 
drugs,”  700  pounds  of  morphine  and  heroin,  and 
1,083  pounds  of  morphine  which  have  been  seized  on 
boats  sailing  from  Turkish  ports  and  in  each  case 
the  evidence  was  said  to  have  shown  that  the  drugs 
were  of  Turkish  origin. 

The  figures  recently  published  by  the  Turkish 
Government  showing  the  amount  of  morphine  and 
heroin  exported  by  its  firms  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1930  are  amazing.  More  than  seven  tons 
of  morphine  and  heroin  were  reported  as  having  been 
exported  to  six  foreign  countries  and  none  of  these 
countries  reported  the  import  of  any  drugs  at  all 
from  Turkey. 

With  these  signs  of  new  life  this  chapter  may  be 
brought  to  a close.  The  reader  may  now  be  prepared 
to  understand  why  the  Fifth  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations,  usually  so  circumspect 
in  its  statements,  has  been  prompted  to  aver,  in  its 
report  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  in  September, 
1927: 

The  Advisory  Committee  concluded  from  the  documents  in 
its  possession  that  the  illicit  traffic  in  drugs  continues  to  be 
a grave  danger.  The  Advisory  Committee  points  out  in  its 
report  the  necessity  for  a general  and  vivid  appreciation  of 
what  the  traffic  means  in  terms  of  human  suffering,  misery 
and  degradation.  It  goes  on  to  make  the  very  serious  state- 
ment that,  with  regard  to  combating  the  drug  evil,  action  by 
the  Governments  falls  far  short  of  their  contractual  obliga- 
tions; but  neither  the  Committee  nor  the  League  is  in  a 
position  to  grapple  with  this  huge  problem  except  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  aided,  in  that  task  by  individual  Gov- 
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ernments ; the  possibilities  of  direct  executive  action  are 
necessarily  confined  to  these  individual  Governments,  acting 
not  only  within  their  national  territories  but  also  in  direct 
cooperation  with  each  other. 

The  Fifth  Committee  wishes  to  draw  the  special  attention 
of  the  Assembly  to  the  gravity  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  Advisory  Committee,  a body  of  specialists  who  undoubt- 
edly possess  the  most  intimate  knowledge  and  the  widest  ex- 
perience on  the  subject.  A very  grave  charge  is  made  against 
the  individual  Governments,  and  the  documents  published 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  support,  it  must  be  admitted,  to 
the  very  fullest  extent,  the  view  it  has  expressed  as  to  the 
danger  of  the  situation.  The  Fifth  Committee  would  like  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Assembly  delegates  that  they  should 
all,  on  their  return  to  their  respective  countries,  urge  upon 
the  competent  authorities  there  the  necessity  for  drastic 
action. 


VI 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE? 

THE  Fifth  Committee  would  like  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Assembly  delegates  that  they  should 
all,  on  their  return  to  their  respective  countries,  urge 
upon  the  competent  authorities  there  the  necessity 
for  drastic  action.” 

The  need  for  drastic  action  is  clear.  It  must  be 
drastic  in  each  nation — and  universal,  among  all  na- 
tions. The  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  cannot  be 
stopped  unless  two  definite  steps  are  taken,  and  taken 
everywhere:  First,  each  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  by  legislation  and  administration,  must  confine 
the  making  and  distributing  of  narcotics  within  its 
borders  to  medical  and  scientific  needs ; second,  each 
nation  must  make  resolutely  certain  that  all  narcotics 
entering  its  borders  or  leaving  its  borders  are  kept 
under  unfailing  control,  the  transfer  of  drugs  from 
one  country  to  another  being  so  rigorously  super- 
vised that  they  cannot  wander  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path. 

These  two  requirements  emerge,  clear  and  com- 
manding, from  the  study  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  smuggler  as  he  carries  on  his  business  today.  He 
has  found  that  he  can  use  the  channels  of  legitimate 
business  with  slight  risk,  and  almost  no  liability  to 
punishment.  He  needs  no  special  fleets  of  rumrun- 
ners, no  special  service  of  motor  trucks  sneaking  or 
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buying  their  way  across  international  boundaries. 
His  commodity  makes  itself  at  home  easily  among  the 
normal  channels  of  trade,  and  goes  snugly  and  usu- 
ally undisturbed  to  its  evil  end.  Let  the  smuggler 
once  get  his  hands  on  the  alkaloids  and  they  are  as 
good  as  in  the  addict’s  needle.  The  spread  between 
cost  and  selling  price  is  enormous,  and  the  ease  of 
smuggling  is  so  great,  owing  to  the  concentrated  na- 
ture of  the  drugs,  that  small  amounts  yield  large 
profits.  The  risks  are  slight  in  a traffic  which  would 
be  profitable  even  were  the  risks  great. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  leaning  on  a broken  reed  if 
we  rely  on  bringing  smugglers  to  bay.  The  only  hope 
lies  in  keeping  the  drugs  out  of  the  smugglers’  hands 
altogether. 

How  is  this  to  be  done? 

First : By  control  within  a nation.  This  means  gov- 
ernment ownership  or  adequate  government  control 
of  the  only  factories  that  would  be  permitted  to 
manufacture  narcotics. 

We  shall  indicate  the  minimum  requirements  of 
such  control,  but  one  must  realize  that  the  exact 
measures  needed  to  accomplish  the  full  purpose  are 
not  identical  for  all  countries.  Conditions  vary  from 
one  country  to  another;  the  details  of  internal  con- 
trol in  a decentralized  form  of  government  would 
necessarily  differ  greatly  from  those  of  a more  fed- 
eralized government.  As  a minimum  requirement, 
however,  some  central  authority  must  be  provided 
with  an  accurate  accounting  of  every  ounce  of  raw 
material  that  goes  into  each  factory,  and  every  ounce 
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of  the  finished  product  that  comes  out.  This  is  a sim- 
ple matter  of  accounting,  but  it  cannot  be  effective 
unless  the  enforcement  of  it  is  scrupulous,  incor- 
ruptible, and  unsleeping. 

The  finished  products  into  which  raw  opium  can  be 
manufactured,  for  instance,  can  be  roughly  grouped 
in  three  classes:  morphine  and  heroin  for  legitimate 
use;  morphine  and  heroin  for  illegitimate  use;  other 
drugs,  which  may  or  may  not  be  habit-forming  in 
varying  degrees  but  which  are  not  generally  pro- 
scribed by  law — such  drugs  as  codeine.  Every  ounce 
of  opium  that  goes  into  the  factory  must  be  ac- 
counted for,  whether  it  is  made  into  morphine  or 
heroin,  or  any  of  the  supposedly  harmless  drugs.  Ob- 
viously, it  would  be  easy  to  divert  opium  to  the  manu- 
facture of  illicit  products  if  no  accounting  were  re- 
quired for  such  amounts  of  it  as  were  supposedly 
made  into  harmless  products.  A practical  working 
system  can  be  devised,  for  it  is  known  how  much  of 
the  raw  material  is  needed  to  make  an  ounce  of  each 
drug,  close  allowance  for  manufacturing  waste  can  be 
made,  and  any  unusual  element — loss,  or  diversion, 
or  damage — can  be  reported  and  considered. 

But  every  step  in  the  process  must  be  a matter  of 
record  in  every  factory,  under  unremitting  govern- 
ment control,  taking  up  the  raw  material  as  it  is 
bought,  at  home  or  abroad,  following  it  in  transit, 
receiving  it  at  the  factory  gate,  following  it  through 
each  step  of  manufacture,  storage,  sale,  distribution, 
etc.,  until  it  lands  in  the  hands  of  him  who  may  dis- 
pense it  to  the  ultimate  legitimate  consumer.  Be  he 
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doctor  or  dentist  or  scientist,  he  dispenses  it  illegiti- 
mately at  his  dire  peril,  and  at  the  practical  certainty 
of  detection  and  punishment. 

Narcotics  are  peculiarly  amenable  to  such  control. 
Unlike  alcohol,  they  cannot  be  produced  from  a va- 
riety of  substances.  Any  fruit  or  vegetable,  if  made 
into  a mash  and  allowed  to  ferment,  will  produce  al- 
cohol, which  can  then  be  removed  from  the  brew  by  a 
still.  This  process  can  be  carried  on  in  a two-room 
flat,  through  the  medium  of  a cheap,  home-made  still, 
operated  by  the  mother  of  the  family  while  she  is  do- 
ing her  weekly  washing,  and  the  resulting  product  is 
potent  in  effect  and  non-poisonous,  even  if  to  the  epi- 
cure it  might  seem  unpalatable.  Thus,  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  raw  material  simply  does  not  exist 
for  the  illicit  distiller  of  alcohol,  whereas  one  who 
would  make  “moonshine”  morphine  or  cocaine  must 
procure  raw  opium  or  coca  leaf,  both  bulky  com- 
modities which  could  not  be  successfully  smuggled  in 
appreciable  amounts. 

The  first  requirement  is,  then,  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  narcotics  must  be  controlled  in  each  country, 
in  such  a way  and  to  such  a degree  that  the  drug 
cannot  leak  out. 

Second:  By  control  of  international  traffic.  This 
means  that  every  nation  would  adopt  and  enforce  the 
import  and  export  certificate  system  as  recommended 
by  the  League  of  Nations.  Each  country  cooperating 
would  permit  no  opium,  coca  leaf,  morphine,  heroin, 
or  cocaine  to  enter  or  leave  its  boundaries,  unless  the 
government  had  previously  examined  into  the  matter, 
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and  satisfied  itself  that  the  shipment  was  needed  for 
proper  purposes,  and  that  the  importer  or  exporter 
could  be  trusted.  The  government  of  the  country 
manufacturing  the  drug  would  permit  its  export 
only  upon  the  word  of  the  government  of  the  country 
desiring  to  import  it.  The  latter  government  would 
report  back  as  to  the  arrival  or  nonarrival  of  the 
shipment.  If  each  of  these  countries  controlled  the 
movement  of  narcotics  in  this  way,  the  chances  for 
the  drug  to  slip  out  of  regular  course  and  fall  into 
the  illicit  traffic  would  be  minimized.  The  certificate 
system  is  in  fact  the  sine  qua  non  of  international 
control.  It  is  the  necessary  complement  to  effective 
national  legislation,  closing  the  gap,  and  so  leaving 
no  breach  in  the  continuity  of  narcotic  supervision 
through  all  stages  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

But  if  even  one  nation  fails  to  control  the  manu- 
facture of  narcotics,  the  world  will  be  flooded  with 
them.  The  smuggler  can  smuggle  if  once  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on  the  drug.  Strong  police  measures,  with 
international  police  cooperation,  can  make  it  a little 
harder  for  him,  can  increase  his  risks  somewhat,  and 
reduce  his  profits  a bit ; but  smuggle  he  can  and  will, 
if  only  he  can  get  the  material. 

One  nation  can  have  the  world  at  its  mercy.  It  can 
make  huge  profits  for  some  of  its  citizens,  and  can 
comfortably  enrich  its  own  coffers.  To  achieve  this, 
all  it  need  do  is  fail  to  control  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  within  its  territory. 
The  smuggler  will  do  the  rest. 

Indeed,  even  if  a nation  were  not  directly  guilty  of 
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unloading  drugs  of  addiction  upon  another  country, 
even  if  it  had  no  narcotic  problem  of  its  own,  dis- 
tributed no  drugs,  produced  no  drugs,  and  even  pur- 
chased no  drugs  in  any  appreciable  quantities — if  it 
had  nothing  else  against  it  but  the  fact  that  it  had 
not  adopted  the  import  and  export  certificate  system, 
it  could  still  be  a danger  to  other  nations.  For  past 
experience  has  shown  that  smugglers  in  other  coun- 
tries can  apply  to  their  home  governments  for  per- 
mission to  export  to  such  a nation,  and  while  giving 
it  as  the  nominal  destination  of  their  shipments,  can 
divert  them  as  contraband  to  countries  where  the  il- 
licit markets  are  more  profitable. 

No  more  marked  instance  than  this  can  be  given  of 
the  way  in  which  in  this  modern  world,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  all  brothers  one  of  another,  we 
are  more  and  more  dependent  on  each  other  for  our 
well-being  and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  our  very  se- 
curity. Safer  and  speedier  transportation  brings  us 
closer  together ; accuracy  and  cheapness  of  cable  and 
radio  enable  us  to  exchange  thoughts  almost  as  if  we 
were  in  the  same  room ; and  diversity  of  industry,  of 
agriculture,  of  natural  resources,  tempt  and  even 
force  us  to  use  these  serviceable  methods  of  communi- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  reaching  far  out  beyond 
our  own  national  boundaries  and  exchanging  what 
we  have  for  what  others  have.  But  this  great  and 
growing  world-wide  network  of  international  trade, 
international  communication,  beneficent  as  it  is,  cer- 
tain as  it  is — in  years  that  we  trust  are  not  too  far 
distant — to  bring  about  the  giving  up  of  war  as  a 
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means  of  settling  disputes  among  nations,  provides  a 
means  for  evil  communications  and  poisonous  trade, 
as  well  as  a wholesome  interchange  among  nations. 
The  channels  that  are  kept  dredged  and  buoyed  to 
make  safe  and  speedy  the  passage  of  wholesome  foods 
and  life-saving  drugs,  are  also  available  to  cargoes 
of  the  alkaloids  of  opium  and  the  coca  leaf  which  are 
destined  to  reach,  not  the  doctor,  but  the  addict. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  seriousness  of  the  drug 
situation  has  been  impressed  upon  the  world  only 
during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  public  en- 
lightenment upon  this  subject  has  become  gratify- 
ingly  widespread.  But  along  with  the  growing  reali- 
zation that  drugs  constitute  a major  evil,  along  with 
their  wholesome  fear  of  drugs,  people  have  also  come 
to  believe  in  the  futility  of  efforts  made  to  control  the 
illicit  traffic.  Different  enthusiasts  have  advocated 
one  sure  remedy  or  another.  By  some  experts  we  are 
told  that  the  production  of  raw  materials  must  be 
curtailed  at  the  source,  by  others  we  are  told  that, 
however  desirable  this  may  be,  it  is  a practical  impos- 
sibility. By  some  we  are  told  that  the  amounts  of 
drugs  permitted  to  be  manufactured  must  be  dras- 
tically reduced — by  others  we  are  shown  the  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a plan.  Bewildered  by 
many  solutions,  the  verdict  of  society  has  been  robbed 
of  its  effectiveness.  It  can  express  itself  as  a fear;  it 
cannot  express  itself  as  a definite  call  to  a definite 
form  of  action.  It  knows  what  it  wants  to  avoid,  but 
it  cannot  obtain  results  by  insisting  upon  specific  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  of  drug  control. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  assist  the  public 
in  focusing  attention  upon  one  definite  line  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  intended,  as  it  were,  to  offer  two  broad 
principles  which  can  serve  the  citizens  of  any  nation 
as  a barometer  of  their  government’s  good  faith  and 
effectiveness  in  the  matter  of  drug  control.  Does  their 
government  possess  an  adequate  and  vigorously 
functioning  equipment  for  supervising  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  drugs?  Has  their  govern- 
ment put  into  loyal  practice  the  import  and  export 
certificate  system? 

Some  scheme  requiring  less  universal  vigilance 
would  be  welcome — some  easily  worked,  fool-proof, 
crook-proof  contrivance  which  would  solve  this  grave 
problem  automatically.  But  there  is  no  such  contriv- 
ance. Instead  there  is  required  nothing  less  thorough, 
nothing  less  far-reaching  in  its  scope  and  methods, 
than  a rigorous  and  continuous  supervision  of  nar- 
cotics by  each  nation  through  every  stage  in  their 
production,  manufacture,  and  marketing.  Such  su- 
pervision, it  is  the  writer’s  conviction,  will  eliminate 
the  narcotic  evil,  and  nothing  else  will. 

This  is  no  new  discovery.  The  understanding  of 
the  need  and  the  adequacy  of  these  two  dovetailing 
mechanisms,  internal  and  international  control,  has 
developed  gradually  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  traf- 
fic. The  purpose  here  is  to  bring  out  this  point  with 
such  clearness  that  public  opinion  will  have  a specific 
weapon  to  use,  a specific  goal  to  strive  for. 

The  government  of  one  country  cannot  force  the 
government  of  another  country  to  take  these  steps, 
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but  the  citizens  of  any  country  can  force  their  own 
government  to  take  them. 

There  are  signs  that  the  problem  of  overseeing 
narcotic  drugs  may  be  simplified.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  attempts  are  being  made 
to  bring  about  an  international  agreement  to  put  a 
definite  limit  on  the  amount  of  drugs  produced  annu- 
ally. Many  students  of  the  problem  occasioned  by 
drug  addiction  urge  a more  drastic  remedy,  the  re- 
duction of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
poppy  and  coca  leaf.  These  measures  are  essential,  if 
drugs  are  to  be  successfully  policed  without  a maxi- 
mum of  effort.  One  must  not  think,  however,  that  any 
international  treaty  bringing  about  a reduction  in 
the  raw  products  or  in  the  amounts  of  drugs  manu- 
factured annually  would  form  an  alternative  to  the 
course  we  advocate.  If  there  were  any  appreciable  re- 
duction in  the  yearly  supply  of  drugs  now  available 
for  both  the  physician  and  the  addict,  it  would  be- 
come even  more  necessary  that  the  movement  of  nar- 
cotics be  jealously  supervised,  in  order  that  the 
addict,  and  not  the  physician,  feel  the  pinch.  The 
present  over  supply  has  at  least  the  one  good  feature 
of  guaranteeing  the  physician  all  the  drugs  he  needs. 
Therefore  if  this  oversupply  is  eliminated,  we  must 
make  sure  that  the  legitimate  markets  are  not 
drained  by  the  higher-priced  bidding  of  the  traf- 
fickers. We  must  be  doubly  rigorous  in  safeguarding 
the  channels  of  distribution.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, the  two  measures  we  advocate  are  needed  to 
keep  drugs  out  of  the  hands  of  addicts ; under  any 
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system  of  materially  lowered  production,  they  would 
be  further  needed  to  make  certain  that  all  medical 
and  scientific  requirements  were  amply  and  promptly 
met. 

Thus,  however  successful  international  negotia- 
tions may  be — and  we  dare  hope  that  as  a result  of 
them  the  amount  of  drugs  to  be  policed  will  be 
smaller — the  same  two  steps  must  still  be  taken,  and 
held,  by  every  nation  in  the  world  before  the  drug 
menace  is  conquered.  If  they  are  taken,  the  power  of 
drugs  is  definitely  harnessed  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind. Improvement  may  be  slow,  we  must  expect  this, 
since  one  lax  government  has  so  much  opportunity 
to  damage  others.  But  the  instinct  of  society  is  right, 
and  if  the  energy  behind  this  instinct  can  be  focused 
upon  one  definite  set  of  demands,  the  process  of  im- 
provement is  firmly  under  way. 
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